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Qofes of Recent Exposition. 


In The [nterpreter for January there is an address 
which Professor GwATKIN delivered at the Vaca- 
tion Term for Biblical Study in Cambridge. Its 
title is ‘Christ and Life. If it had not been 
called an address, we should have been tempted 
to think that it was a sermon, and that the text 
_ was, ‘I came that they may have life, and may 
have it abundantly’ (Jn 10!0), 


But Professor GwatTkin has a larger purpose 
than the exposition of a text. He has come to 
the conclusion that all that God has to give us is 
covered by the one word ‘Life.’ That word, 
therefore, and what it means, should occupy our 
attention—not the Incarnation and Atonement, 
which is the means used by God for bestowing 
it; not Faith, which is the hand held out to 
receive it; and not Love, which is its outcome. 
Life is the greatest thing. 


Now Life comes from God, not directly from 
the Father, but mediately from the Son. ‘As the 
Father has life in himself, so has he given to the 
Son to have life in himself, that he should give 
eternal life to as many as God has given him.’ 
We are accordingly driven along two lines of re- 
search. First, What is this Life which is the supreme 
gift? Next, Who is this Son of God who gives it ? 


The easier of these two questions is the second, 
Vou. XXIII.—No. 7.—-APRIL 1912. 


and Professor GwATKIN begins with it. Who is 


Christ ? 


It is a very easy question ‘if I speak to 
Christians here.’ 
trusted.’ We have trusted in one who claimed 
to be the Son of God, and spoke of God as His 
Father in a quite peculiar sense ; who, in short, 
made a claim to be in the fullest sense divine. 
This claim runs through all the records of His 
life. And if we are satisfied that it is not a fraud 
—take time with these words—a fraud, or a 
delusion, or a legend (if, says Professor GwaTKIN, 
it can be a legend), then we can do no less than 
confess in Him the eternal Son of God to whom 
the Father has given power over all flesh that He 
may give eternal life to all whom God has given 
Him. The first question, ‘if I speak to Christians,’ 
is easy. The second is not so easy. 


For ‘we know in whom we have 


The second question is, What is Life? Professor 
GWATKIN cannot answer it. We know the signs 
of life, but we do not know what life is in itself. 
Why do we not know” Because we cannot get 
behind it. We cannot view it from the outside. 
Still, we can say that some signs are nearer than 
others to the secret of it. We cannot say what 
that life is which reaches from the obscurest 
motions of the lowest plants and animals, through 
the rich variety of Creation, upward to ourselves, 
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and above us even to the living and true God, 
‘But we can say that there are three great spheres 
There is the animal life, the 
life which only sees and hears, eats and drinks. 


of its manifestation. 


There is the social life, the life of man with man. 
And there is the spiritual life, the life of fellowship 
with God. 

These three forms of life we may consider 
separately. And yet they are not altogether 
separable. 
of narrow and un- 

That which God 
put asunder. The 
animal life, the social life, and the spiritual life 


GWATKIN, ‘let us beware 
worthy conceptions of life. 


hath joined, let ‘not man 


‘Before all things,’ says Professor | 


form one organic whole; and though we can | 


have the lower without the higher, we cannot 


have the higher without the lower. The social 


life is unsound if the animal life is stunted in | 


the slums or the monasteries, and the life. to God 
is maimed if either the social life or the animal life 
No doubt it is better to enter 
into life with one eye than to be cast into outer 
darkness ; but it is better still to enter having two 
eyes. 


is counted profane. 


social life feeds on the animal life, and the life to 
God feeds on the social life.’ 


As the plant feeds on things without life, | 
so the animal feeds ultimately on plant life, the | 


And the three great spheres of life are insepar- | 


able not only because the one below passes always | 
into the one above it, but also because the higher | 


keeps continually returning to bless the lower. | 


The social life restrains the animal life from in- | 


discreetness or excess. 
the social life and the animal life. 


The spiritual life, says Professor Gwarkin, 
sanctifies the social anal the animal life. It 
makes them holy. We speak of Nature and 
Society, spelling the words with capital letters, 
as if they had an independent existence. We 
say that we owe a duty to Society. But our 
social life is not a godless environment. 


not simply our appointed field of duty. ‘The 


The spiritual life sanctifies | 


Ttsais=} 


| Christ is after all the end of his effort. 


love which sustains it is itself the outflow and 
the revelation of the love of God, and a revelation 
which rises highest precisely where it is most 
deeply rooted in the instincts of the animal life.’ 


Now when he has given us some idea of what 
life is, Professor GwATKIN returns to Christ. For 
And he 
begins with Christ as the giver of life. ‘I came 


that they may have life, and may have it abundantly.’ 


Arrest that word ‘abundantly.’ 
life only that He came to give. 


It isnot spiritual — 
It is not on ‘the 
religious’ only that He pours the love which flows 
from His life. He came that we might have life © 
in all its range. ‘He was not like some who 
have even boasted that they care for nothing but 
immortal souls.’ In a far deeper sense than 
Roman ever dreamed, nothing that is human can 
be foreign to the incarnate Lord. He fed the 
multitude, and did not forget to command that 


something be given to the child toeat. To the sick, 


_ and even to the dead, He restored the bounding joy 


of life. But it was never a formal gift. It was the 
natural outflow of His own loving spirit of life. 


And just as He restored the animal life or in- 
creased its fulness, so He entered the social sphere 
and added to its joy—till they dared to call Him 
a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber. In loving 
sympathy His soul went forth to meet the father’s 
distress, the widow’s grief, the sister’s sorrow, and 
in meeting transfigured them with joy of heaven. 
His gift was always a gift of life—the loving out- 
flow of life in Himself, the occasion of love in 
them. 


And just as it was with animal and social life, so 
was it with spiritual life. For here also there was 
a sickness unto death, even death itself, for ‘she 
that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth,’ and 
He came to give life eternal and to give even it 
abundantly, This, at least, the disciples did not 
misunderstand. They were marvellously dull of 
hearing, but one thing they held to: ‘Thou 
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hast the words of eternal life’ They could 
not have said unhesitatingly how this conviction 
had come to them. But it is evident even to us 
that it had not come from His teaching alone, 
though they spoeke of His ‘words.’ 
Himself, as all that was best and most enduring 
came to them. 


It came from 


Who, then, is this? Who is this that gives life 
to all that lives, and gives it in the bounding joy 
of abundance? Who is this that comes to give 
life to the dead, and gives it—animal life to the 
body, social life to the community, spiritual life to 
the soul? 

Now we have already noticed that the original 
source of life is the Father. From Him the Son 
receives it. ‘As the Father hath life in himself, 
so hath he given to the Son to have life in him- 
self.’ But the gift is timeless. 
that at such a time in the eternity of the past the 
Father had life and the Son had it not. For life 
is itself the result of love, and love is the outflow 
and expression of the Divine nature. As soon as 
the Father has life in Himself, He loves, and that 
love is the bearer of life to the Son. From which 
it follows—watch its reasonableness and check 
its logic—from which it follows, says Professor 
GwarTkIN, that there is a community of nature 
between the Persons of the Deity, that the Persons 
of the Trinity are therefore not such individuals 
as we seem ourselves to be, and that, last of all, 
‘if the Trinity is a mystery, it is at least true to 
reason, which Unitarianism and Tritheism are not.’ 


You cannot say 


We have mounted up to the Triune God. Let 
us come down again to the things of earth. And 
let us notice this first, that whatever God’s purpose 
for the earth may be, He will carry that purpose 
out. Has He not the will to do this? Has He 
not the power? -fhen~He is not God. 
obstacle is sin. Well, sin must ‘in one way or 
another and in the end’ be removed. 


And we even see how it is to be removed. 


The | 


‘God so loved the world.’ Of course He did. 
For life outflows in love. And then? Then love 
‘I came that they may have 
life,’ which is just as if He had said, ‘I came to 
love them.’ Love issues in life. In proportion 
as God loves the world, the world will have life. 
Now He loves the world even to the death of His 
Therefore the world will have 


always issues in life. 


only-begotten Son. 
life in abundance. 


The reasoning is the reasoning of Professor 
Is there a fallacy in it? The only 
fallacy that ever can enter into such reasoning is 
faithlessness. ‘Believe ye that I am able to do 
this?’ ‘Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst.’ And 
He answers, ‘I can, I will, be thou filled with life 
abundantly.’ 


GWATKIN. 


But 
we must have something to put our faith in. We 
cannot put our faith in the power of God, or in 
the will of God, or in God’s power and will com- 
bined, as long as God is outside of us. The love 
that issues in life must come into touch with us. 
The Father could not have given to the Son to 
have life if He had been less than a Son. And 
the Son cannot give life to the men that are in 
the world until He becomes Himself a man. 


: 


The only fallacy, we say, is faithlessness. 


So the confession of Christ’s dezty, in the fullest 
Athanasian sense, says Professor GWATKIN, is not 
enough. He does not think it is quite fair to the 
unbeliever to assert the deity of Christ, and say 
He is the Saviour of men because He is the Son 
of God. And he does not think it is wise for 


| our own sake. 


It is not fair tothe unbeliever. For when the 
unbeliever asks how a man, any man, can have 
the universal and eternal value which we attribute 
to Christ, it is not enough, it is not even quite 
fair, to answer, Because He was also the Son 
of God. He is then entitled to ask whether it 
was the Son of God or the man Christ Jesus who 
brought us life abundantly. And if now we say 
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it was the Son of God, we are simply calling in 
the power of His deity to help when we think 
His humanity insufficient. And that, says Professor 
GwaTKIN, is to offer Him the twelve legions of 
angels which He would not ask, or even tomake Him 
accept the worship of Satan which He rejected. 


On the other hand, we cannot say that our | 


salvation is the work of a man, of any man how- 
ever exalted, separate and, as they say, ‘unique.’ 
What zs our answer to the unbeliever? It is that 
Jesus, while a common son of man like other 
men, was also the Son of man, more nearly related 


to all men than they are to one another. And 


this, says Professor GwaTKIN, is also the teaching | 


of the Gospel. 

And so, it is not wise for our own sake to say 
that the life we are offered is offered by the Son 
of God. That it is not offered by an ordinary or 
even the most extraordinary man who is still no 
more than one of ourselves, we know. It is wise, 
and it is the only wisdom, to say that He who, 
because He was the Creator, must from the 
beginning have had something human in Him, 
became man, taking upon Him the nature of 
man, that as man He might, through the love 
that sent Him to the cross, release the life that 
was in Him, and make it ours. 


Almost at the same time as the Cambridge 
University Press has issued a new and scholarly 
edition of George Lox’s Journal, Messrs. Mac- 
millan have published the first volume of a 
‘History of the Society of Friends.’ It is the 
first volume in this respect that its title is Zhe 
Beginnings of Quakerism. But it is part of a 
great scheme which was conceived by the late 
John Wilhelm Rowntree. That scheme was 
to write the whole history of Quakerism fully, 
and not for Quakers only, but for all men, not 
with apologetic interest, but ‘abreast of the require- 


ments of modern research,’ and thus to make it 


known ‘as a great experiment in spiritual religion.’ 


Mr. RownTREE delivered some lectures on the 
rise of Quakerism in Yorkshire, which were issued 
in his volume of Essays and Addresses, and then he 
died. But the scheme did not die with him. 
First Dr. Rufus M. Jones published two volumes 
entitled Studies in Mystical Religion and The 
Quakers in the American Colonies. And now Mr. 
W. C. Braituwaite, B.A., LL.B., President of 
the Woodbrooke Settlement, near Birmingham, 
has gone back to the beginning and written 
the History of Quakerism from its first small 
beginnings in the year 1647 to the end of the 
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year 1660. 

Mr. BRAITHWAITE has been chosen for this 
work. We do not mean by a committee of 
Quakers, but by God. The execution of the 
work makes that manifest. It is not Mr. BRaItTH- 
WAITE’S own work, however, that we propose to 
speak about. To this volume an Introduction 
has been contributed by Professor Rufus M. 
Jones. It is an Introduction that is intended 
not to introduce the volume to our notice, but to 
introduce to our notice Quakerism ‘as a great 
experiment in spiritual religion.’ Quakerism, 
Dr. JONES seems to admit, is not Christianity 
solely and wholly, but it is ‘a type of Christianity.’ 
And as a type of Christianity it is, he says, deeply 
mystical and also deeply prophetical. 


It is deeply mystical. But what is Mysticism? 
Mysticism, says Dr. JONEs, ‘is a type of religion 
as rich and many-sided as life itself—it is, in fact, 
life itself at its highest inward unity and its most 
consummate attainment of Reality.’ The defini- 
tion is worth remembering. It is worth remember- 
ing on account of the high claim it makes for 
Mysticism. For if Mysticism is all this, there 
seems to be little left for any other type of religion. 
Dr. JONEs is convinced that Mysticism is all this. 


The mistake, he says, which writers about 
Mysticism make is to treat it as if it were but 
one among many theoretical systems of religious 
thought, to reduce it to a metaphysic, and to 
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leave the impression on the mind of the reader 
that it is either the xegative path which the intellect 
takes to find God, or an equally empty ecstasy 
in which the intellect is utterly quiescent. But 
true mysticism is neither passive, nor negative, nor 
theoretical. It is a type of religion ‘in which all 
the deep-lying powers of the personal life come 
into positive exercise and function, so that there 
results an experience, not merely emotional, not 
merely intellectual, not merely volitional, through 
which the soul finds itself in a love-relation with 
the Living God.’ 

The term ‘mystical,’ then, is properly used for 
any type of religion which insists upon ‘an im- 
mediate inward revelation of God within the 
sphere of personal experience.’ The person who 
has this experience, who, in Dr. Jones’ language, 
‘has found within the deeps of himself the bubbling 
streams from the Eternal Fountain of Life,’ has 
no more use for sacred Book or historic Church. 
To use the words of Professor JONES again, he 
‘no longer feels compelled to go back to the pools 
of tradition or the stagnant wells of authority for 
his supplies.’ He may maintain perfectly normal 
relations with things visible, or he may have 
ecstasies—that will depend upon his own psychical 
constitution—but whether his life is normal or 
abnormal in outward manifestation, his experience 
of God is immediate and sufficient. 


Well, the Quakers are mystics. 


experiences of this first-hand type that the Quaker | 
movement was initiated; and all the primitive | 
leaders of it—‘‘the First Publishers of Truth,” as | 
they were called—were recipients of experiences | 


which convinced them that God revealed Him- 
self directly, and immediately within themselves.’ 
What does Fox say? ‘When all my hopes in 
men,’ he says, ‘were gone, so that I had nothing 
outwardly to help me, nor could tell what to do, 
then, O then, I heard a voice which said, There 
is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy 


condition ; and when I heard it my heart did leap | 


for joy. J knew experimentally that Jesus Christ 


‘It was through | 


enlightens, gives grace, and faith, and power. / 
now knew God by revelation, as He who hath the 
key did open.’ 


That is the first thing. Quakerism is a mysti- 
cal religion. The other thing is that Quakerism 
is a prophetical religion. That is to say, the 
early Quakers believed that the Spirit of God was 
poured out upon them, as it had been of old; 
that they were called to be prophets to their age, 
and that the language of Old and New Testament 
prophecy and apocalypse was actually fulfilled in 
their experiences. i 


Did they foretell the future? Professor JoNES 
He does not think the 
question is worth answering. 


declines to answer. 
For prophecy in its 
true meaning has nothing to do with ‘magical 
foretelling.’ The prophets were conscious that 
they were selected by God to speak for Him, and 
utter His will and purpose to their age. And 
with this conviction the public ministry and the 
biographies of the early Quakers are saturated. 
‘Their testimonies,’ says Dr. Jones, ‘are breath- 
lessly daring; but there can, I think, be little 
doubt that they sincerely believed that they had 
a right to apply the most exalted Scripture lan- 
guage to their own inward events.’ And he is in 
as little doubt that this prophetical and apocalyptic 


element vastly helped to produce the mental 


and emotional atmosphere of the movement, and 
added much to its fervour and conquering power. 


Mr. Claude C. MonTEFIORE is a man of a most 
provoking personality. In some he induces no 
other feeling than untempered dislike; in others 
But 
no one who comes in contact with him, even in 
His latest book is 


an apparently inoffensive handbook of instruction 


no other emotion than unmixed admiration. 


his books, can be indifferent. 


_ for the use of parents and teachers, entitled Ou? 


lines of Liberal Judaism (Macmillan ; 2s. 6d. net). 
It will be the occasion of a new outburst of adora- 
tion and ill-will. 
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Mr. MonrTerFiorE is the exponent of Liberal 
Judaism. He is commonly called its founder. 
But that is an English and very insular mistake, 
which Mr. MonterioreE himself has denied till he 
He is not its founder. But he is ¢he 
exponent of it. There is no other man who seems 
to have the same sense of responsibility for pro- 
pagating this faith. There is assuredly no man 
who has a more triumphant command of the 
English language. 


is weary. 


What is Liberal Judaism? It is criticism of 
the Old Testament and appreciation of the New. 
Now it is bitter enough to Conservative Jews to 
be told that the Law did not come by Moses; it 
is more bitter, even altogether intolerable, to be 
told that Jewish children should be allowed to 
read the New Testament as well as the Old. 


Is Liberal Judaism simply Liberal Christianity, 
then? Is Mr. Monteriore a follower of Christ? 
By no means. He tells us that one of his friends 
has recently spoken of him as the most Jewish 
But Mr. MONTEFIORE and 
Liberal Judaism will not live in vain. 


Jew in the world. 
They have 
lowered, if they have not taken away, that middle 
wall of partition which separates Jew and Christian 
from one another, first by simply getting Jews to 
look at the difference between them, and then 
especially by getting them, to look at Jesus. 


In this very book Mr. MonTEFIORE once more 
invites his brethren to examine the differences 
between Judaism and Christianity. 
do well to examine them. 


We also may 


But first of all Mr. MONTEFIORE touches on 
their agreements. Christianity sprang out of 
Judaism. ‘Not only were its founder and _ its 
earliest apostles Jews, but it has retained much 
Both 
religions are monotheistic, ‘though each regards 
its own monotheism as purer, better, and truer 
Both hold 
that the one and only God is good and righteous 


of the religion out of which it sprang.’ 


than the monotheism of the other.’ 


and loving; both hold that He has relations with 
man; both hold that He cares. Both Jews and 
Christians hold that man was created in the divine 
image, that God influences man and ‘inspires’ 
him. Both can speak of the holy and divine 
Spirit within the soul of man. Both believe that 
man can commune with God. Both believe in 
prayer. 

Nor is that all. The Old Testament is the 
Bible of the Jew; it is also a dearly loved and 
well-read part of the Bible of the Christian. 
‘Christian admiration for the religious and moral 
ideals of the prophets, for the spiritual fervour 
and beauty of the Psalter, is not less than Jewish 
admiration (and sometimes rests, to our shame, 
may I add, upon a more intimate and familiar 
knowledge).’ Moreover—and Mr. MONTEFIORE 
presses this matter, though he knows it is unac- 
ceptable—Jews have been and are being greatly 
influenced by Christian ideals and a Christian 
atmosphere. 

And first, Christians 
The dogma 


But there are differences, 
believe in Incarnation, Jews do not. 
of the Incarnation has taken many forms, says 
Mr. Monreriore, and has been interpreted in 
different ways. He does not suppose that the 
interpretation of it by a Liberal Christian to-day 
is the interpretation of it by even the greatest 
minds of the fourth and the fifth century. But 
he says, and ‘he. says it ‘with assurance and 
authority,’ that to no existing form of the dogma 
of the Incarnation can Judaism—whether Orthodox 
or Liberal—be anything but opposed. 


Why? Mr. MonreriorE proceeds to tell us 
why. It is not because Judaism puts God on 
one side and man on the other, with no bridge 
between them. It is because man is imperfect, 
and God is perfect. -It is because man is finite 
and errs, while God is infinite and faultless. It 
is because ‘there never has been, and there never 
can be, a man who was perfectly good and perfectly 
wise.’ ORE 
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So the objection is, after all, not to the Incarna- 
tion ; it is to the sinless perfection of Jesus. 


The next difference is that Jews do not believe 
in atonement and mediation. The Jew does not 
need amediator. God is very near. Mr. Montr- 
FIORE quotes (they are the words of a Christian !) : 

Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit 

with Spirit can meet ; 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 

hands and feet. 
And he does not need atonement. The only 
atonement he needs is the atonement ‘wrought 
by human repentance and the divine forgiveness,’ 
or, as he otherwise puts it, ‘by God’s grace and 
help upon the one hand, by human remorse and 
effort upon the other.’ 


Is that all? Is there not yet another difference ? 
Does not the Jew believe in justification by works, 
the Christian in justification by faith? No. Mr. 
MONTEFIORE gives up that difference. He doubts 
if the Christian has done justice to works ; he is 
quite sure that the Jew has not done justice to 
faith. He is well aware that a Christian writer 
said, ‘Faith without works is dead.’ He himself 
sees that a man’s faith is ‘the core of his 
character.’ And he says frankly, ‘We need 
both faith and works.’ ‘I cannot help be- 
lieving that this old point of difference be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity may gradually 
be done away with. Each will recognize that 
the fuller truth lies in a combination of doctrines 
hitherto thought opposed and alien to each 
other.’ | 


Some Thoughts suggested by tbe Comparative 
Studp of Religion. 


By THE Rev. J. A. SeLpiz, D.D., ABERDEEN. 


THE present paper is by one who makes no claim 
to speak as an expert on either the History or the 
Science of Religions; it makes no attempt to con- 
struct a Philosophy of Religion or any theory of 
its evolution. All I propose is simply to record 
the impressions that have been made on my mind 
by the contact into which I have had to come, on 
paper, if not in the flesh, with religions of all kinds, 
from the lowest and simplest to the highest and 
most complex. The thoughts I am to set before 
you are not the outcome of systematic study of 
classified religions, as one may study groups of 
animals or of plants or minerals in a museum; nor 
do they represent a theory formed beforehand and 
applied to the various religions that have come 
under my view; they are the product slowly, 
almost unconsciously, evolved from the constantly 
changing kaleidoscopic process that unfolds itself 
every day to the eyes of one who has to read and 


1 Abridged from an address delivered to the Theological 
Society of the Aberdeen United Free Church College, on 
17th November 191. 


to examine carefully the articles contributed to the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics now in 
course of publication, under the editorship of Dr. 
Hastings. 

I. The first great fact that grows increasingly 
clear to me daily is that man ts a religious being. 
The old question whether there are tribes of 
atheists has nowadays become a merely ‘academic 
discussion.’ For my own part I do not believe 
that any sufficient evidence has yet been adduced 
to prove that any people on earth has been dis- 
covered that is wholly destitute of religion, using 
that term in the wide sense of belief in the existence 
of some power or powers mightier than man him- 
self, whose favour it is desired to gain, whose 
wrath it is sought to deprecate. All the great 
authorities—men like Max Miiller, Jevons, Tiele, 
Tylor, Waitz, and Gerland—are at one on this point. 
Supposed examples to the contrary effect have 
been abandoned, in view of fuller information. 
Thus, Howitt came to abandon the view he once 
held as to the aborigines of Australia being without 
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any religion; and the same thing has happened in 
the case of the natives of Vancouver and of some 
parts of Western Africa. It needs long residence 
among, and a complete gaining of the confidence 
of, primitive peoples to discover their secret 
beliefs. Even Buddhism, although it rejected the 
traditional gods of India, made that rejection in 
the interests of a truly religious spirit. Its aim 
was to satisfy a religious craving, the craving for 
redemption. And even the branding of individuals 
as atheists is not always justified. Both Xeno- 
phanes and Socrates were falsely so charged. 
Lucretius is ‘often cited as an example of one whose 
creed was blank atheism, but he was not really an 
irreligious man. What he protested against, in 
the name of piety, was a religion of terror, which 
was also often the parent of crimes; he raised his 
voice against gods who had to be propitiated by 
bloody sacrifices. 


Nec pietas ullast velatum saepe videri, 

Vertier ad lapidem atque omnis accedere ad aras, 
Nec procumbere humi prostratum et pandere palmas 
Ante deum delubra, nec aras sanguine multo 
Spargere quadrupedum, nec votis nectere vota, 

Sed mage pacata posse omnia mente tueri.} 


Besides, atheism has never been a lasting 
phenomenon. Sooner or later it provokes a re- 
action. Again, tribes that recognize few if any 
personal gods have a belief in a mysterious power or 
essence, which is now generally designated by the 
Polynesian word mana, and here we have certainly 
the elements of a religious conception. 

The phenomena disclosed by the comparative 
study of religions, varied as they are, witness to 
the existence of a craving that is universally felt, 
a craving that cannot find satisfaction within one- 
self, or in the material world, but, however vaguely 
it may be realized, in the unseen. And so the 
words which Augustine wrote long ago are justified : 
‘ Thou hast created us for Thyself; and our heart is 
ill at ease until it finds its rest in Thee.’ Granting 
the existence of this universal craving, there must, 
unless all teleology be a fraud and a delusion, be 
some provision arranged to meet it. Food and 
drink are the natural provision for the universal 
cravings of hunger and thirst; and so religion is 
the legitimate satisfaction of these inward spiritual 
cravings. Everywhere man has sought after God, 
if haply he might find Him. And this quest and 
its satisfaction in religion will not die out with the 

1 De Rer. Nat, v. 1198-1203. 


advance of culture and civilization. In the begin- 
ning of his recently published Cunningham Lectures 
on Lhe Psychology of the Christian Soul, Mr. Steven 
quotes a striking passage written forty years ago 
by Mr. John (now Lord) Morley in his work Ox 
Compromise : 

‘The modern freethinker does not attack religion; he 

explains it, And what is more, he explains it by referring 
its growth to the better and not to the worse part of human 
nature. He traces it to men’s cravings for a higher morality. 
He finds its source in their aspirations after nobler expression 
of that feeling for the incommensurable things, which is in 
truth, under so many varieties of inwoven pattern, the 
common universal web of religious faith.’ 
But, as Mr. Steven points out, a description of 
the psychology of religion does not dispose of 
religion itself. The cravings and aspirations of 
which Lord Morley speaks have themselves to be 
explained. Whence came they, and is there no 
legitimate way in which they can be satisfied ? 
Individuals here and there may refuse to develop 
the religious instinct, they may check this, like any 
other emotion of their nature. Nay, there may 
even be encountered here and there a religious 
colour-blindness, as there is a physical colour- 
blindness. Those who are its victims are entitled 
to our commiseration, and those who refuse to 
develop this instinct do so to their own loss. 

II. In the second place, a careful study of the 
religions of the world shows that their essential 
differences consist tn the varying degrees in which 
they have satisfied the cravings of the human soul. 
It is sometimes imagined that one of the results of 
the Comparative Study of Religion is to destroy 
the unique character that has been claimed by 
Christians for the religions of the Old and New 
Testaments, and to assign to these their place 
alongside the other great faiths of the world, on a 
footing of equality with some, and of superiority, or 
even inferiority, to others. But it is not so. The 
comparative method is going to accomplish as much 
for religion, in the way of setting it in a true light 
and on a sound basis, as it has done in the natural 
sciences and in thespheres of grammar and philology. 
Ifit does nothing more, it will help us to understand 
Christian doctrine and Christian practice as we have 
never done before. Weall know what, in the hands 
of Professor Ridgeway, the comparative study of 
religions has done for the religion of Greece. But 
we expect more than this. Comparative Religion 
(face Dr. Owen Whitehouse, we use this phrase 
for shortness sake, while thoroughly agreeing with 
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him that it is open to serious objection) is going 
to supply in future the most potent of weapons to 
the Christian apologist. If the search for religion 
is the search for God, the perfect religion is that 
which secures the perfection of communion with 
God. Or, to put it in another way, the perfect 
religion is that which takes possession of man’s 
whole being, which satisfies his intellect, controls 
his will, and provides proper scope for his emotions. 
This perfect religion we find in the religion of 
Christ, or rather in Christ Himself. Man has a 
thirst for guidance ; that thirst is satisfied by Him 
who is the Way. Man has a thirst for knowledge ; 
that thirst is satisfied by Him who is the Truth. 
Man has a thirst for life—meaning by this term full 
scope for his affections and emotions; that thirst 
is satisfied by Him who is the Life. Other re- 
ligions have been more or less successful in satis- 
fying a part of man’s nature; there are systems 
whose chief interest is intellectual, others whose 
mainspring is ethical, and yet others whose basis 
is feeling or emotion. These systems have offered 
only partial solutions of the problem. Christ’s 
religion is the perfect solution: it lays hold of the 
intellect, it deeply stirs the feelings, and thereby 
_ moves the will and shapes the life. 

All truth is wrapped up in Him who is the 
Author and the Perfecter of our faith—the truths of 
mental and moral and even physical science. The 
time will come when the ‘riddle of the universe’ 
will be read in the light of St. Paul’s declaration 
that ‘in him were all things created, in the heavens 
and upon the earth, things visible and things in- 
visible. . . all things have been created through 
him, and unto him’ (Col 11), or of the statement 
in the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel that ‘without 
him was not anything’ (Jn 1°). Do not the 

- unity and the uniformity of Nature find a worthy 
explanation in the mediation of the Eternal Word 
between God and the world? Contrast with this 
the cosmogonies of ethnic religions. Does not the 
same function invest with special fittingness the 
great doctrine of the Atonement? And does it not 
account for the universality of the religious instinct 
of which we have spoken; does it not explain the 
identity of the needs expressed by mankind and 
the analogies between the means devised to meet 
these needs? If men are the offspring of God, if 
Christ is the Light of the world, the Light that 
lighteneth every man, it will not surprise us to find 

1 Cf. Principal Iverach’s 7hecsm, London, 1900, p. 227 ff. 


traces of a Divine revelation in many lands, or to 
discover the light shining with remarkable brilliancy 
in quarters far removed from what would once 
have been called the pale of revelation. Wherever 
true thoughts concerning God have been formed, 
the illumination has come from Him who is the 
Light of man. The spirit of Christ was bestowed 
upon other prophets than those of Israel, although 
the latter received a double portion of it. In 
ancient Babylonia and Egypt, in Greece and Rome, 
in India and China and Arabia, we hear the cry of 
the human heart for light, and the Divine answer 
to that cry was not withheld. The zoAvpepds Kai 
moAvtporws (‘by divers portions and in divers 
manners’) method of revelation, spoken of by the 
author of the Epistle’ to the Hebrews, may be 
predicted of the whole course of the Divine pre- 
paration of the world for the Advent of Christ. 
God spoke to man by many tongues and in many 
languages ; He spoke to them most clearly in the 
historical revelation of Himself in Israel—a revela- 
tion in which the work of the prophets formed a 
part, a revelation intended to train Israel to be a 
missionary nation, so that at last the many might 
be blessed through the agency of the few. But 
He spoke the last word through Christ. The 
religion of the future will not be, as some ap- 
parently imagine, a new syncretism of all that is 
best in all the religions of the world. We do not 
look to the Parliament of Religions for a perfect 
religion. Christianity already contains this. We 
may, indeed, have to develop points to which 
justice has not been done. But in germ all that 
man needs is here present. All preceding revela- 
tion culminated in the person of Jesus Christ; and 
the continued revelation of Himself which God 
still conveys through His spirit dwelling in His 
Church can never supersede but only interpret and 
develop the teaching of Him in whom are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 

Keeping in view the fact that the quest of 
religion is directed to the discovery of God, we 
note that Christ alone has revealed to men the 
truth concerning God; or, rather we should say, 
He Himself is the true revelation of God. Christ 
has for us the value or worth of God. So much is 
admitted by many who have no belief in and no 
patience with what they regard as metaphysical 
subtleties concerning the Persons of the Godhead 
and the Divinity of our Lord. It is not a little to 
get even this length, to be convinced that Christ 
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understood God as none else has ever understood 
Him, that His words express to us the truth con- 
cerning God, that His attitude to man is the true 
reflexion of God’s attitude. Now, what was the 
distinctive feature of Christ’s teaching concerning 
God? Was it not His revelation of God as Father ? 
Long before, the Psalmist had declared, ‘ Like as 
a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him’ (Ps 103!8); but there we have only 
a beautiful szmzle after all, and scarcely anywhere 
else in the Old Testament is even that height 
reached. In fact, the nearer we come to the time 
of Christ, the more do we find the Jews disposed 
to exalt the transcendency of God, and to increase 
His distance from His creatures. In our Lord’s 
day the spiritual guides of Israel had practically 
converted God into a magnified Rabbi, more 
interested in His law than in His children, a task- 
master who laid burdens heavy to be borne on 
men’s shoulders. Through all this thicket of 
Rabbinical teaching Jesus cut His way to the 
central truth afterwards summed up in the words, 
‘God is love.’ He did not, like Muhammad, 
point men to a Sovereign Will before which they 
must humbly bow, to which they must blindly sub- 
mit; but to a Father, whose interest and whose 
pleasure alike lead Him to seek the welfare of His 
children. And in His own person He gave ex- 
pression to the true feeling of the Divine heart when 
He cried: ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour, and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. . . . For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light’ 
(Mt 1128-0), 

The natural converse of Christ’s teaching concern- 
ing God is found in His teaching concerning man. 
If God be the Father, all mankind are His children. 
Hence the value set by Christ on humanity, nay, 
on every human soul. Hence the emphasis of 
His parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, 
the Lost Son. Hence His unflinching optimism, 
and the hopefulness that led Him to. despair of 
none, to seek the society of the classes despised by 
the scribes and Pharisees, and to proclaim it as 
His mission to seek and to save that which was 
lost. Other religions—Buddhism in particular— 
have had their Saviours, but the Christian religion 
alone can show a Saviour whose optimism carried 
lofty aims to a triumphant issue. 

My comparative study of religions has led me to 
the conclusion that there is only one of the religions 
of the world that can be regarded as a serious 


rival to Christianity, and that is Buddhism. From 
Muhammadanism, although it is at present a very 
real danger when pressed on the acceptance of uncul- 
tured peoples in Africa, there is nothing to fear when 
it comes in contact with the higher civilizations. 
But Buddhism belongs to a different category. It 
has manifold points at which it appeals to the 
needs even of cultured men. Like Christianity, 
Buddhism is a universal religion in that it addresses 
its call to men everywhere without distinction of 
nationality. Its audience is suffering humanity. 
Buddha, like Jesus, claims to be a Redeemer. 
Both religions alike insist on the perishableness 
and emptiness of the world, and seek to turn their 
followers towards a higher life. 
serious differences, when we compare the person- 
ality of the founders as well as the means whereby 
they taught men to reach the goal. The Christian 
religion is bound up with the personality of Jesus in 
a way in which Buddhism is not bound up with the 
personality of the Buddha. One alone could ever 
say, ‘Zam the Way, and the Truth, and the Life,’ 
or ‘Come to me, and learn of me.’ The dying 
Buddha expressly said, ‘You are not to think that 
henceforth you have no longer a master; the 
doctrines and the laws of the Order which I have 
made known to you—these are to be your master 
when Iam no more.’ Jesus said, ‘He that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father. I and the Father 
are one.’ 
seen me, hath seen the doctrine.’ Moreover, there 
are many Buddhas; there is but one Christ. The 
Buddhist saves himself by keeping the law, the 
Christian is saved by trust ina Person. Buddhism, 
again, finds that the source of evil lies in existence 
itself: all desire, all will to live, all emotion must 
be rooted out. Jesus, on the other hand, wars 
only against the evil will. He aims not at the ex- 
tinction of desire, but at the setting of desires on 
worthy objects; his goal is not mzrva@na, but holi- 
ness.! With all that is noble in its aims and 
elevated in its moral teaching, we cannot but con- 
clude that Buddhism falls far short of Christianity in 
its appeal to the deepest needs of human nature. 
III. Every expression of the religious instinct 
we meet with deserves to be treated with reverence 
and sympathy, It is only by studying it in this 
spirit that we shall be able to appreciate the merits 
1 On this point see N. Séderblom, Les Religions, 1911, a 


little work to which the present writer desires to express his 
great indebtedness. 


But there are~ 


Buddha says in effect, ‘He that hath - 
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and discover the defects of any particular religion 
or religious belief or practice, The days are 
happily gone when it was considered legitimate to 
stigmatize whole religions as creations of the devil 
or as the offspring of imposture and fraud. Our 
missionaries are trained—or at least they ought to 
be—not to despise or to denounce the religious 
beliefs and practices of those to whom they carry 
the gospel, but to try to understand them, to think 
themselves into the mental and spiritual disposition 
of their hearers, to go as far along the road with them 
as possible, and, when they part company with them, 
to do so for reasons that shall be intelligible and 
that may appeal to those whom they are seeking to 
guide to a nobler faith.1 It would not be a bad 
thing if the word ‘superstition,’ which has come to 
‘be one of what are called ‘ question-begging ap- 
pellatives,’ were banished from the study of re- 
ligions. Take even such a primitive form of 
religion as is represented by Fetishism, which is a 
specialized form of Animism. When the savage 
has learned very slowly to look inward, to cease to 
regard himself as an object, to call himself ‘I,’ to 
realize himself as subject, as spirit, as personality, 
he begins presently to look upward,? to transfer 
this idea of spirit to objects around him, and in 
particular to fix upon certain objects as the home 
or dwelling-place of a spirit whose powers on his 
own behalf he seeks to evoke. The particular 
wonder-working object of the savage’s reverence 
may seem contemptible enough to us; the devo- 
tion paid to it may strike us as absurd and even 
repellent ; yet there is present here that element 
of mystery which—I say it with all reverence—is 
present in the sacraments of the Christian religion. 
As the savage believes in the mysterious mana 
already referred to, so in varying degrees the Chris- 
tian attaches efficacy to the Sacraments. 

Or, take what is a very prominent feature in 
most religions, the attempt to propitiate the Divine 
power or powers, or to enter into friendly relations 
with them. This finds expression, above all, in 
sacrifice. Whatever view be taken of the origin of 
sacrifice—if, in truth, it has only ove meaning and 


1 The present writer would enter ‘his most earnest protest 
(a protest in which probably every student of Comparative 
Religion would join) against the extremely prejudiced and 
misleading account given of Brahmanism by Mr. Harold 
Begbie in his book (just published) entitled Other Sheep 
(Hodder & Stoughton). We sutor supra crepidam ! 

2 Cf, Ed. Caird, Evolution of Religion, Glasgow, 1892, 
vol. i, p. 189. 


not many—whether the gift-theory be accepted, 
or the theory of communion with the god, we shall 
find in all religions ready points of attachment for 
the Christian notions of atonement and communion 
with God. The costly gifts offered by the heathen 
to their gods, the readiness in many cases to offer 
even a child to please these deities, enforce the 
lesson taught to Abraham long ago that the best 
belongs to God, while at the same time they furnish 
the starting-point for teaching the higher truth, 
which Abraham had also to learn, that what God 
demands is the sacrifice of man’s will, and not of 
his child. ‘ Obedience is better than sacrifice.’ In 
like manner, the participation of the deity and his 
worshippers in a common meal, and even the 
notion expressed in. the crude phrase ‘eating the 
god,’ have analogies in the Eucharist, which in 
reverent hands may be utilized both to commend 
the Christian religion to the heathen and to throw 
light upon the Christian practice itself. 

IV. As what I have just said may seem to em- 
phasize the human element in Christianity by show- 
ing how much it has in common with other re- 
ligions, I think the proper emphasis is rather upon 
the Divine element in all religions. -God has from 
the first been educating men in the knowledge of 
Himself. Iam not one who has any belief in a 
primitive revelation—a theory to which it appears 
to me there are insuperable psychological as well 
as historical objections. The process has been 
one of storm and stress, of earnest striving and at 
times of seemingly hopeless groping; but it has 
been a progress. To take as an illustration our 
own religion which grew up on Semitic soil—-the 
first beginnings are to be found thousands of years” 
ago in Babylonia, whose wondrous religious litera- 
ture has been brought to light within recent years. 
There we find men labouring to explain the origin 
of things in their Creation myths; we hear the out- 
pouring of the human soul in penitential psalms ; 
we find an appeal to religious emotion in an 
elaborate ritual system. Centuries pass, and a 
great religious development centres in the person 
of Abraham, who teaches: his seed after him the 
knowledge, so far as he had attained it, of the 
true God. After a period of retrogression, a new 
religious leader arises in the person of Moses; 
and from a subsequent retrogression the great 
prophets arise to recall the people. Another re- 
trogression follows in the legal system which ruled 
for centuries after the Exile, until the great prophet 
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John the Baptist came as the herald and fore- 
runner of the last and greatest of the prophets, the 
God-man Jesus Christ, who ushered in the final, 
the absolute, universal religion. God’s pedagogic 
method along that line of development was thus 
vindicated. 

We might pursue a similar course of inquiry along 
the lines of development amongst other peoples. 
We might examine the search after God amongst 
the great Aryan races, the Hindus and the Greeks.! 
We might study the religious factors in Zoroastrian- 
ism, with its unsatisfying dualism, or the intensely 
interesting struggle of Buddhism to conquer and 
eliminate desire. But we must forbear. The lesson 
enforced by the study of all these religions is that 


1 See chap. viii., entitled ‘The Greek Solution,’ in Prin- 
cipal Iverach’s Zs God Knowable? (London, 1877), a chapter 
which has been freely utilized (sometimes without acknow- 
ledgment) by subsequent writers. 


more or less of Divine guidance has been vouch- 
safed to seekers after God and the truth in each 
one of them, that God has taught men, were it 
only by the failure of their efforts, to welcome the 
truth that is bound up in the Person of Jesus 
Christ, who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
The struggle has been a protracted one, and in 
many quarters it is not yet over; there have been 
frequent periods of religious stagnation or even of 
retrogression. Vet we are firmly persuaded that 
there has been a Divinely guided order of thoughts 
as well as events all through the ages, and that the 
knowledge of the true God is yet destined to cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea. 
For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 


Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.? 


2 Clough. 


TBe Great Cer 


Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS ‘OF ISATAH. 


TSsT Ay SOCK 05s 


‘In quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.’ 
1. JUDAH was a little country, situated between two 
great military empires, Assyria and Egypt, just as 
Switzerland is situated between France and Ger- 
many. At the time to which the text refers 
there was great fear that Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, would invade the land. The politicians 
of Judah were therefore very active in trying to 
arrange an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Egypt. At this critical juncture Isaiah issued a 
political manifesto in favour of rational non- 
intervention. In the chapter before us, in ever- 
memorable and ever-useful language, he warns his 
fellow-countrymen against dangerous. entangle- 
ments with Egypt, and all other doubtful diplo- 
matic proceedings. He entreats them to remember 
that the two conditions of national security are 
quietness and confidence; that is to say, minding 
their own business and putting their trust in God, 
carefully avoiding any interference with the affairs 
of other people, and relying, not upon military 
preparations, but upon doing their duty to God 
and man. 


2. There is a character that is fussy, and flurried, 
and restless—totally without repose, totally without 
dignity, always in extremes. There is no per- 
spective about it, no silence, no sobriety, no 
self-control; it values no blessing which it has, 
because it is always yearning for some blessing 
which it has not ; it enjoys no source of happiness. 
in the present, because it is always fretting for 
some source of happiness in the future. It is bred 
by a harassed age in which we find no leisure ; in 
which 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon; 


or, in which, as another expresses it, we 


See ail sights from pole to pole, 
And glance, and nod, and bustle by; 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die. 


The text, beautiful in itself, has had for many a singular 
charm. It is the motto of that quiet and holy book which 
has soothed so many restless souls—the Christian Year. 
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lly 
Quietness. 


The lesson of quietness is set for us again and 
again in the Scriptures. We are told that the 
effect of righteousness is quietness. We are 
specially exhorted to ‘study to be quiet’; to 
make a study of it as something to be learned, as 
one would learn an art or train one’s self in beauty 
of living. In the margin the language is even 
stronger—‘ Be ambitious to be quiet.’ Another 
saying of the New Testament is, referring to 
women, ‘ The apparel of a meek and quiet spirit 
is of great price in the sight of God.’ Quietness 
is extolled, too, as a privilege in a noisy world. 
‘A dry morsel and quietness therewith is better 
than a feast with strife and contention.’ 

1. What is Quietness? Quietness is stillness, 
silence, meekness of soul: It is submission, sur- 
render, sacrifice, self-renunciation. It assumes the 
giving up of the saved life into the Redeemer’s 
keeping, and receiving it back again from Him 
with sweet contentment. It accepts with holy 
tenderness all His dealings and designs in carry- 
ing forward the education of the soul. It brings 
with it the entire absence of self-will, alongside of 
‘a beautiful and blessed manifestation of strength 
of will, and force of character, asserted all for 
Him. 

Quietness is the reverse of excitement. There 
is no doubt that excitement has its place in the 
economy of God. That arousing, that stirring 
up, that quickening from lethargy, which makes 
activity a necessity, and existence a delight, has 
its place even in religion. Without excitement 
there can be no revival, no rising of a dead 
Church into a living and moving one. Wherever 
there has been torpor, wherever there has been 
sleep, wherever there has been indifference, there 
must be excitement before there can be energy. 
The day of Pentecost was a scene of great excite- 
ment: mocking bystanders even said, ‘ These men 
‘are full of new wine.’ And St. Paul seems to 
recognize the parallel between the excitement of 
intemperance and the quickened pulsation of grace, 
when he says in his exhortation to the Ephesians, 
‘Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess ; but 
be filled with the Spirit.’ Or St. James, ‘Is any 
merry ? let him sing psalms.’ 

Yet excitement is not strength. It may counter- 


feit it. It may even, for a moment or two, in a 
spasmodic, feverish, haphazard way, give an im- 
pulse not natural; nerve a weak arm for a feat of 
courage, or a feeble spirit for a prodigy of resist- 
ance. But when by strength we mean something 
inherent, something habitual, something perma- 
nent, we must look elsewhere for it than to excite- 
ment, whether we are speaking of the religious 
life, or of the life of time. Quietness is strength. 
It is the quiet nature that works. It is the quiet 
spirit that influences. It is the quiet life that 
impresses and that assimilates. Excitement ‘rages 
and is confident.’ Excitement talks and bustles 
and pushes. Excitement is the passion of an 
hour, the stimulus of a day. But excitement, if 
in any sense it stirs the world, cannot move and 
cannot guide it. There is only one kind of excite- 
ment which has permanence; and that is one 
which deserves a better name, and of which ex- 
citement is rather the shadow than the substance. 
Its proper name is not excitement but enthusiasm: 
and enthusiasm, being interpreted, is having God 
in us; and where God is, there is quietness, and 
there is strength. 


In his Hothen, Kinglake describes the following incident, 
which occurred as he was on his way to the Dead Sea :—‘ We 
found that we had bivouacked upon a little patch of barley, 
plainly belonging to the men of the caves. . . . The sad- 
dling and loading of our beasts was a work which generally 
took nearly an hour, and before this was half over, daylight 
came. We could now see the men of the caves. They col- 
lected in a body, amounting, I thought, to nearly fifty, and 
rushed down towards our quarters with fierce shouts and 
yells. But the nearer they. got, the slower they went; their 
shouts grew less resolute in tone, and soon ceased altogether. 
The fellows, however, advanced to a thicket within thirty 
yards of us, and behind this ‘‘ took up their position.” My 
men, without premeditation, did exactly that which was 
best ; they kept steadily to their work of loading the beasts, 
without fuss or hurry ; and, whether it was that they instinc- 
tively felt the wisdom of keeping quiet, or that they merely 
obeyed the natural inclination to silence which one feels in 
the early morning, I cannot tell; but I know that, except 
when they exchanged a syllable or two relative to the work 
they were about, not a word was said. I now believe that 
this quietness of our party created an undefined terror in the 
minds of the cave-dwellers, and scared them from coming 
on; it gave them a notion that we were relying on some 
resources which they knew not of. Several times the fellows 
tried to lash themselves into a state of excitement which 
might do instead of pluck. They would raise a great shout, 
and sway forward in a dense body from behind the thicket ; 
but when they saw that their bravery, thus gathered to a 
head, did not even suspend the strapping of a portmanteau 
or the tying of a hat-box, their shout lost its spirit, and the 
whole mass was irresistibly drawn back, like a wave receding 
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These attempts at an onset were repeated 
We all 


from the shore. 
several times, but always with the same result... . 
marched off without hindrance.’ 


2. Where is quietness to be shown ? 

(1) There is the quietness of outward circum- 
stances, when we are withdrawn from all the 
activities of life, and have not strength for any of 
them ; when we have no power for anything, and 
are obliged to be still. God seems to speak of 
this kind of quiet when He says, in Hos 214, 
‘I will bring her into the wilderness, and speak 
comfortably unto her,’ or, as the margin renders 
it, ‘speak to her heart.’ There is a kind, soft, 
gentle Voice that can speak to the heart when we 
are withdrawn from the bustle of life. This is 
what David prayed for when he said, ‘Say unto 
my soul, I am thy salvation.’ 


Griffith John was once driven by an angry mob out of a 
Chinese village, and thus describes his feelings: ‘I never 
felt more calm in my life than I did in that storm. The 
Saviour was felt specially near as my Strength and Com- 
forter. For about five minutes it appeared as if I were 
going to die, and yet the prospect did not disturb my~peace 
in the least. When it was all over, I felt thankful that I 
had been permitted to shed my blood in the cause of Christ, 
for I had laboured for Him for many years, yet never before 
had I been called to lose a drop of blood for Him, and the 
thought brought real sweetness to my soul.’ 


) There is quietness of heart. ‘ Quietness’ in 
this clause appears to correspond to ‘rest’ in the 
preceding one. It is not activity, but repose. 
There are times when the mind is so pulled down 
by the body that it cannot make even a religious 
effort. It has no power to give out, and it is 
scarcely strong enough to take in. All it can do 
is to rest, and quietly to lean on the loving arm of 
the Lord; to rest and be thankful. 


The gentlest thing in the world will over-ride the 
strongest. 

With virtue and quietness one may conquer the world, 

To remain gentle is to be invincible.” 


Oh! how safe, how quiet is that state where the soul 
stands in pure obedience to the voice of Christ, for watchful 
care is maintained not to follow the voice of a stranger ! 
Here Christ is felt to be our Shepherd, and, under His 
leading, people are brought to a stability; and where He 
doth not lead forward, we are bound in the bonds of pure 
love to stand still and wait upon Him.? 


1 Wardlaw Thompson’s Griffith John, 359. 
* Lao-Tze, The Simple Way, 
3 John Woolman’s Journal, 


10; 
Confidence. 


Confidence, says the prophet, is strength. We 
know that there is a counterfeit confidence which 
is no strength. There is a vain confidence, and 
there is a false confidence—a confidence placed in 
an impostor, or placed in an idol, or placed in 
self. The confidence which is strength is, first 
of all, a confidence rightly directed ; and secondly, 
a confidence stoutly held. The confidence of 
which Isaiah wrote was, of course, set upon God. 
And then, being thus rightly directed, it was a 
confidence which knew no wavering as to its 
right to trust, and as to its acceptance with its 
Object. 

1. What is Confidence? Confidence is the 
Opposite of mistrust. Certainly no one ever 
thought that mistrust was strength. We all know 
what mistrust has done in camps and armies; 
what mistrust has done in houses and families ; 
how it has defeated the best-laid plans, and 
separated chief friends. We all know that con- 
fidence’ in a great general has carried troops 
through exhausting marches, and given victory 
against overwhelming odds; has been the secret 
of political cohesion, and the explanation of 
national ascendancy; has given life itself its 


security, and made the Englishman’s house his 


castle. 

Confidence gives moral muscle and sinew to 
the quietness. It braces and strengthens it, for 
it links the fortunes of the saved sinner with those 
of the God who saves him. All the future is pro- 
vided for. It has been said that half the world is 
unable to enjoy to-day, because haunted with the 
guilty memories of yesterday ; and the other half, 
because haunted with fears and anxieties about 
to-morrow. This miserable existence may come 
to an end at once and for ever. Isaiah’s gospel 
gives it its deathblow. In returning and resting, 
there is found God’s great salvation, and the past 
is all forgiven. In quietness and confidence there 
comes to us, like an inspiration, the. assurance 
that the future is all provided for and absolutely 
secure in Christ, and that as our day our strength 
shall be: ‘For this God is our God for ever and 
ever: he will be our guide even unto death.’ 


Moffat was the right man for the place. Nothing dis- 
couraged him, nothing baffled him. He was possessed of 
an unceasing purpose to do without flinching what he 
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believed God intended he should do. He had been instru- 
mental in preventing some savage practice, and the angry 
chief and his picked men came to demand that the mis- 
sionaries should leave the country. They were armed, and 
it was evident that they meant mischief. Moffat stood 
fearlessly before them, closing his reply to their demands 
with the words, ‘ Our hearts are with you.’ Then he added, 
as he bared his breast, ‘If you will, drive your spears to my 
heart; and when you have slain me, my companions will 
know that the hour has come for them to depart.’ Such 
bravery awakened in the savages enough admiration to 
cause them to leave their intended victims unmolested. 
‘These men must have ten lives when they are so fearless of 
death,’ declared the chief to his followers. ‘There must be 
something in immortality.’? 


2. And where is our confidence to be placed? 
Confidence is not faith in a system, but trust in 
a Person. You have confidence in those about 
you, so you trust them. You have confidence in 
a loving Father, and trust Him. 

(1) Confidence in His love. When we think of 
what He has done, and how God loved the world, 
we may be quite sure that He has loved us; sure 
also that He who has loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in His own blood, will love us unto 
the end, and will keep us as the apple of His eye. 

(2) Confidence in His plans. He has His own 
plans for us all. He knows exactly what we want, 
and what is really best for each of us, and He 
never makes a mistake in planning for our good. 
So we may rest in the quiet confidence that all 
that God plans for us is the very best that could 
be planned. ‘As for God, his way is, perfect.’ 

(3) Confidence in the fulness and completeness 
of our reconciliation. This lies at the bottom of 
all trust, and what a noble foundation it is for it ! 
Look at the blood of atonement, the life of the 
Son of God: Look at the love that prompted it, 
the sacrifices made in it, and the promises of free 
forgiveness founded upon it. Think of what God 
has done and why He did it, and then rest in quiet 
trust that every sin of the whole life, whether in 
action or in heart, has long since been blotted out 
for ever. 


Most travellers in the United States have seen the beauti- 
ful pass in the White Mountains, known as the Crawford 
Notch, and havé heard the story of the disaster that there 
befell the Willey family in the autumn of 1826. 

The summer had been one of unusual drought. The 
earth to a great depth was as dryas powder. Then came 
two days of unprecedented downpour. Thousands of tons 
of earth and rock were loosed from the overhanging 


1W. S, Naylor, Daybreak in the Dark Continent, 217. 


mountains, and slid with frightful roar to the narrow valley 
below. The little house of Samuel Willey was in evident 
danger. In front, separated from it by a bit of pasture, was 
the towering wall of Mount Webster. Immediately behind 
the house, for two thousand feet, rose the steep side of Mount 
Willey. No one knows just when the fatal avalanche came. 
The family evidently anticipated the danger, probably saw 
or heard the coming avalanche, for they all met death outside 
of the house. The entire household of nine persons were 
killed, But the house from which they had fled was un- 
touched. A sharp ledge of rock above the house divided 
the downpouring mass of earth and trees and rock into two 
streams, which passed on either side of the house and again 
united in front, covering the little meadow with débris thirty 
feet high. Had they remained in the house, seeing that it 


was protected by that jutting crag of immovable rock, they 
would have been safe. 

This illustrates Isaiah’s ground of confidence, when Jeru- 
salem was ina panic. He knew that the Lord Jehovah, as 
a strong immovable rock, would protect Zion; and that 
against Him the Assyrian avalanche would split, and break 
itself. To forsake Jehovah’s protection, and run to Egypt 
for safety would only put Israel in the track of the destroying 
avalanche. Therefore, he cried: ‘In returning and rest 


shall ye be saved ; in quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength.’ 


IL. 
Strength. 


‘In quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.’ This is Isaiah’s strong conviction drawn 
from his vision of the righteousness of God. The 
prophet had strong feelings; he knew the sweetness 
of rapturous spiritual experience, he had passed 
through the agony of conflict and entered into the 
joy of victory. But he is often seen standing in a 
position which contrasts strongly with that taken 
by the people. They are panic-stricken; he can 
command them to put away their fear and look to 
God for deliverance. When they are carried away 
with joy at an unexpected deliverance, a deliver- 
ance that he had prophesied, he warns them to 
prepare for God’s searching judgments. In both 
cases he is working from the same principle ; 
what he calls for is a deeper life. They are faint- 
hearted in the day of danger because they fear men 
rather than God; they are carried away by shallow 
excitement because escape from the foreign foe 
seems to be the supreme salvation. His strong 
faith keeps him from being carried away by these 
surface currents, his feet are on the solid rock, he 
proves that the man who fears God sincerely and 
intelligently need fear nothing else. The world is 
not ruled by clever politicians or successful 
soldiers, there is a God of righteousness who takes 
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final responsibility on Himself; hence it is only the 
chaff that the wind drives away, only the wood, 
hay, and stubble that the fire consumes. 

There is a great difference between strength and 
help, Help is assistance given from without, 
strength is power imparted within. When it says, 
He is our strength, it teaches us that He imparts 
power. If He were to make us so vigorous that 
we could walk ten miles to-morrow, He would then 
be strength to our body. And if He were to give 
us such mental vigour that we could read, and 
think, and write, and work, then He would be 
strength to our mind. But, perhaps, He gives us 
neither the one nor the other. We feel no vigour 
for either a bodily or a mental effort. Still He is 
our strength, for He enables us just to lean on His 
own arm, and trust Him. We have strength for 
the soul even when we have no strength for the 
mind or body; for God the Holy Ghost may so 
bring home to our heart the perfection of our 
blessed Saviour, the completeness of His atoning 
sacrifice, and the sufficiency of His High-priesthood, 
that we may be enabled to lean all our weight 
on Him, and so be ‘strengthened with might by 
his Spirit,’ not in the outer, but ‘in the inner man.’ 


Racket and kest, by Harold Begbie, closes with the 
scene in which the widow seeks to convey to her daughter- 
in-law, Dolly, who has become stone deaf, and whose career 
had been given to an actress’s excitement and racket, the 
secret of her life. The story tells how Dolly has come to 
the invalid’s room with her baby and her older girl, Dorothea. 
And when the baby has been sent out with Dorothea, and 
Dolly is left with her mother-in-law, she says to her— 

‘TI want very much to hear you speak, and I cannot. You 
don’t know how greatly I long to hear your voice.’ She bent 
and kissed the widow’s hand. ‘ When I could hear you,’ 
she said, ‘I would not listen. This is my punishment. But 
you can hear me, and I want to tell you that I am sorry for 
all the rude things I ever said te you, and very sorry for all 
the unkind things I ever thought about you.’ She kissed 
her hand again. 

The widow’s eyes were full of the bright light of kindness. 
Her lips opened, and she said softly : ‘In returning and rest 
shall ye be saved; in quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength.’ 

‘You are speaking, and I cannot hear you,’ said Dolly, 
lifting her trumpet. 

The widow stretched out her hands, drew Dolly down to 
her, and kissed her brow. 

‘It would be difficult for you to make me hear,’ Dolly said, 
putting away the trumpet. There were tears in her eyes. 
For the first time in her life she felt the wisdom of goodness. 
The death of this beautiful old lady was without tears. 
Whatever mystery hung behind the dark curtain it could not 
affright her. She had lived a good life, her heart was pure, 


her hands were clean, her eyes were full of sweetness. The 
end of her life had come. Death was in the room. She was 
radiant with serenity. Dolly wondered why everybody did 
not think more often of their death. Death is so certain. 
Life flies away. It is wise to be good. ‘ Will you ‘tell 
Dorothea,’ she said, ‘ when she is alone with you, so that she 
can tell me afterwards, how you managed in your training of 
Theodore? You were always kind and loving; but you 
were also wise and strict. I want to know how you 
managed. He loved you all through his boyhood, and yet 
you never spoilt him. You were a perfect mother. I want 
to be as like you asI can. Will you tell Dorothea? You 
see how I have altered! I want my little boy to grow up 
like your son. You have changed me.’ 

The widow put out her hand towards her Bible, but 
checked herself, and took a pencil and tablet which rested 
on a table at her side, and wrote the words: 


In returning and rest shall ye be saved ; 
In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength. 


She did not point out the words in Isaiah, because her fine 
spirit, her thoughtfulness for others, which lasted to the very 
end of her life, knew that poor Dolly would be hurt by the 
concluding words, ‘ And ye would not.’ Her finger pointed 
to the word ‘Rest,’ for a long time. Then it moved to 
‘Quietness’ and ‘Confidence,’ and finally to ‘Strength,’ 
where it tarried. Then she gave the paper to Dolly, and 
smiled into her eyes. 

1. This is the distinguishing feature of individual 
strength, of a strong personality, of a strong man, 
even quietness and confidence. It is this, the 
reserve power, the hidden strength, the restrained 
and concealed activity, which makes a great and 
powerful man. We are mistaken if we think that 
we are drawn to men, or that they become popular 
or famous, because of what they do, or of the 
efforts they put forth. It is not the straining or 
the striving, however successful ; it is not brilliant 
conversation, however sparkling; it is not marked 
ability, however masterful,—which makes a man 
great, or makes him loved. It is something far 
deeper than all these, something in the restfulness 
of the man, in the quiet confidence of his manner, 
in the repose of his great spirit which attracts other 
men to him. 

Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for winds, nor tide, nor sea; 


I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me ; 
No winds can drive my bark astray 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 
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What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea ; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me.! 


2. This is the secret of strength in a Church. 
The Church has a great work to do, and of all great 
enterprises stillness is a characteristic. The 
ascending water, the descending rain, the revolving 
planet, the electric current are all illustrative of 
mighty law combined with mighty stillness. The 
great upholders of, and sufferers for, our common 
Christianity have always been the quiet men, the 
silent people. . But the strength of Christ’s Church 
does not lie in quietness more than in confidence, 
The latter is the cause and condition of the former. 
God would here expressly teach His people that 
their hope was faith in God, in taking Him at 
His word, in preserving their position as God had 


1 John Burroughs. 


given it, in receiving by simple faith the strength 
that He had promised, and in expecting confidently 
the victory which He had told them ‘would be 
surely theirs. It was the same truth as St. John 
taught when he said, ‘ This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.’ 


Dr. J. Campbell Gibson, in his A@sszon Problems and 
Mission Methods tx South China (p. 256), gives the follow- 
ing experience of a persecuted Chinese woman :— 

She had been the means of leading her husband to Christ. 
In the persecution which followed, her husband fled for 
refuge to the chapel in the neighbourhood; she remained in 
the village to bear the brunt of the opposition. ‘She was not 
allowed to draw water from the village well. None would 
sell rice or any food to her; none would speak to her. Her 
own daughter, when she heard that her parents had burned 
the family idols, cast them off and would not acknowledge 
them as her parents. Yet the woman herself testified that 
during this time of trial she was never cast down. ‘‘ The 
Lord,” she said, ‘‘ never left us, not for an hour, else how 
would these people not have destroyed us altogether? 
We were being persecuted and hated, yet in my heart 
there was peace.” Her own son took an active part in the 
persecution, but he too was won at length. Besides her 
husband, her son, her mother, her younger brother, and two 
sisters were brought to Christ under her influence. She was 
afterwards the means of bringing in many more.’ 


==» 


Light upon Early Babylonian History. 


By T. G. Pincues, LL.D., M.R.A.S., LecTURER IN ASSYRIAN AT. UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, 


TuHat the recovery of the early Babylonian 
chronological lists, and therefore of the history of 
the country in primitive times, is far from being 
hopeless, is proved by the document just issued in 
the Comptes Rendus de? Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres for October 1911, where the Rev. 
P. Scheil. publishes a tablet which has recently 
come into the hands of a private collector. This 
text gives the dynasties in power before the Gutian 
invasion, which took place about 2500 B.C. 

The text in question must have measured, when 
complete, about 7 inches long by 3} in. wide. 
The writing is large and well formed, and originally 
consisted of about 29 lines on the obverse, of 
which 25 remain, and 21 on the reverse, of which 
18 remain. The tablet is damaged in places, but 
the principal harm which it has sustained is the 
loss of the lower end of the obverse, which has 
- taken away about four lines from that side, and 
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the beginning of the reverse, with three or four 
more lines besides. In all], the names of seven 
kings are wanting at this point, though one of 
them—perhaps two—can be restored from other 
sources. 

To make the document look complete, a frag- 
ment of another tablet, of nearly the same width, 
and similar as to colour of clay, has been joined 
on. Itis to be hoped, however, that this can be 
detached without injury to either document, as: it 
is of an entirely different nature, referring, as it 
does, to certain square roots similar to those 
published in the Cunezform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia, vol. iv. pl. 37 [40], and by Hilprecht in the 
University of Pennsylvania Expedttion, vol. xx. 

The text of the chronological list is in Sumerian, 
and reads as follows : 

Upi-a Un-2i Lugal-am usu 
On-da-lu-lu a-mina mu in-ak 


miu tn-ak 
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3. Ur-saga as mu tn-ak The rule of Kis was changed, Erech acquired 
Ba-Sa- Ctuki nisa mu in-ak the dominion. 
L-Su-tl nis-lama mu in-ak Onug-ga Lugal-sag-gi-st lugal-am _ 
6. Su-En-zu dumu Léu-il-ge i-mina mu in-ak mista mu tn-ak 


12. 


Loe 


18. 


12. 


18. 


a . . v 
AS lugal-e-ne mu-bi Sus-usu-ilima mu in-ak-es 
Upia”-a bala-bi ba-kur nam-lugala-bi Kis“ su- 
ba-tun. 


At Opis, Un-zi became king, he ruled 30 years. 


Undalulu, he ruled 12 years. 
Ur-saga, he ruled 6 years. 
Ba-Sa-Utuki, he ruled 20 years. 
Isu-il, he ruled 24 years. 
Su-Enzu (r.), son of ISu-il, he ruled 7 years. 

6 kings, they ruled 99 years. 


The rule at Opis was changed, Kis acquired 
the dominion. 


. Ktsa Asag-"Ba-u sal ““kas-tin-na suhus 


Kis) mu-un-gi-na 
lugal-am Sus-nimin mu tn-ak 
Ba-sa-'E-nzu dumu Azag-) Ba-u-ge 

n1S-1a Mu tn-ak 
Sur Za-ga-ga dumu Ba-Sa-“En-su ~ 
as mu in-ak 
wUsu mu in-ak 
U-st-wa-dar dumu Z1-mu-dar-ra-ge aS mu tn-ak 
Ll-mu-ti? 
L-mu-) Babbar 


LVa-nt-ta- 


Zl-mu-dar 


u-gt mu in-ak 
i-gt mu in-ak 
es mu in-ak 
ussa lugal-e-ne mu-bt ilima-sus-nimin-as in- 
ak-es 
Kis bala-bi ba-kur nam-lugala-bi Unug* Su- 
ba-tum. 


. At Kis, Azag-Bau, wife® of a wine-merchant, 


became queen,* she ruled 100 years. 
Ba-Sa-Enzu (11.), son of Azag- 


Bau, ruled 25 years. 
Sur-Zagaga, son of Ba-Sa-Enzu, ruled 6 years. 
Zimudar ruled 30 years. 
Uziwadar, son of Zimudar, ruled _ 6 years. 
Elmuti® ruled 11 years. 
Imu-Babbar © ruled 11 years. 
Nania’? ruled 3 years. 

8 kings, they ruled 586 years. 


1 Tn this and other names beginning with UR, I transcribe 


SUI, 


as is indicated in the fragment of the Gilgame&-legend 


discovered and published by Meissner (see PSBA for May 
1903, Pp. 115, iv. 3-4: Sw-ur-Su-na-bu for Ur-Sanabt). 


2 Or Jm-mu-t2. 
4 Lit. ‘became king.’ 
6 Or Lkul- Babbar. 


3 Lit. ‘woman.’ 
5 Or Jmmutz. 


7 Or Naniak. 


21. 


3: 


6. 


9. 


. nam-lugala-bt 


Gi lugal mu-bi nis-ia tn-ak 
Unuge-ca bala-bi ba-kur nam-lugala-bi A-ga- 
de) su-ba-tum. 
At Erech, Lugal-zaggi-si became king, 
he ruled 25 years. 
1 king, he ruled 25 years. 
The rule of Erech changed, Agade acquired 
. the dominion. 


A-ga-de“-a Sar-ru-hi-in ab-ba-ni nu-gis-Sar 


ga-su-gab é") Za-ga-ga 
lugal A-ga-de™ . . -du-a 
mu in-ak 


(About four lines are wanting here.) 


REVERSE. 
(About three lines lost here.) 


A-ba-ilu. . . mu in-ak 
L-li-i-din-|nam| L-mt-ilu 
NVa-nu-um-sarru L-lu-lu-gar 
lama-bt es mu in-ak-es 
Du-du nis-gi mu in-ak 


Su-kar-kib dumu Du-du-ge  t-ta mu in-ak 

ui-mina lugal-e-ne mu-bt es Sus U-imina in-ak-es 

A-ga-de bala-bi ba-kur 

Unug Su-ba-tum. 

At Agade, Sarru-kin, his protector’ a gardener 

libation-priest of the temple of Zagaga, 

becamé (?) king of Agadé ; 

he ruled. . . years. 

(Here comes the break between the obverse 
and the reverse, representing about seven 


lines.) 

Aba-ilu, he ruled. . . years. 

Ili (?)-idin[nam ], Imi-ilu, 

Nanu”™-Sarru, Tlulugqar, 

these 4, they ruled 3 years. 

Dudu, he ruled 21 years. 

Sukarkib, son of Dudu, he ruled 1 5 years. 
) 12 kings, they ruled 197 years. 


The rule of Agadé was changed, 

Erech acquired the dominion. 

Onug'-ga Sur-nigin lugal-am eS mu in-ak 
Sur-® sisir dumu Sur-nigina-ge a§ mu in-ak 


8 Lit. ‘elder,’ ‘father,’ or the like; but the character ad 
is broken, and somewhat doubtful. 
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Av o 
as mu tn-ak 
1a mu in-ak 


12. Kud-da 
Ba-Sa-ni-ni (or Ba-Sa-1-lt) 
Sur- Babbar as mu in-ak 
15. la lugal-e-ne mu-bi nis-as in-ak es 
Unug””-ga bala-bi ba-kur 
nam-lugala-bi ugnum Gu-ti-u” su-ba-tum 


At Erech, Sur-nigin became king, 


he ruled 3 years. 

Sur-gigir, son of Sur-nigin, he ruled 6 years. 

12. Kudda, he ruled 6 years. 
Ba-Sa-nini (-ili), he ruled 5 years. 
Sur-Babbar, he ruled 6 years. 


as. | 1 kings, they ruled 25 years. 
The rule of Erech was changed, 
the army of Gutiu™ acquired the dominion. 


After a space, comes the date when the tablet 
was written, the month and the day, but not the 
year, for which the scribe apparently trusted his 
memory : " 

Ltt Seg-a t usu-kam 
Month Sivan, day 3oth. 


This important chronological document is ap- 
parently an early copy of a part of the text published 
by the late Geo. Smith in the third vol. of the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
1874 (paper read Nov. 4th, 1873). The text 
brought to the notice of the world by Smith was 
regarded by him as being ‘Fragments of an 
inscription giving part of the chronology from 
which the Canon of Berosus was copied,’ and this, 
in fact, is the title of his paper. | It has remains of 
the first column, parts of four lines of the second, 
parts of five lines of the fourth, and 15 lines of 
the fifth, the third and sixth columns being entirely 
lost. The tablet now published by Father Scheil 
contains the contents, or part of the contents, of 
the lost third column. Between the dynasty of 
Gutiu™ and that of Babylon, with which the fourth 
column of Smith’s fragment, as preserved, begins, 
Scheil .places the dynasties of Ur and of Isin. 
Fixing the date of Hammurabi at about 2100 B.c., 
and adding to this the total of the dynasties whose 
duration is given,—Opis, 99 years; Kis, 192 (or 
586) years ;! the first of Erech, 25 years; Agadé, 
197 years; the second of Erech, 26 years; Ur, 
117 years; and Isin, 225 years,—we obtain a total 
of 881 years, to which we have to add the duration 

1 For possible explanations of the discrepancy between the 
real total and that given by the scribe, see Scheil’s paper in 
the Comptes Rendus, 1911, p. 612. 


of the Gutian dynasty, which was given on the 
next tablet of the series. What other dynasties 
ought to be inserted where the various lists are 
pieced together, and also how many dynasties 
preceded those given by this new text, is not 
known. It is to be noted, however, that as far as 
can be seen, there was no overlapping. A Median 
dynasty, which may be identical with that of 
Gutiu™ in this tablet, is said by Berosus and 
Abydenus to have reigned for 224 years, and to 
have consisted of 8 kings, headed by Zoroaster (?). 
Adding this provisionally, we get about 1105 years 
B.c. as the total to be added to the date of 
Hammurabi for the earliest ruler, Unzi (or Kalam- 
z1)—3205 B.C. This makes the date of Sargon of 
Agadé to have been about 2889 B.c.—more or less 
—against the 3800 years B.c. indicated by the 
chronology of the scribes of Nabonidus. The 
evidence of the American excavations at Niffer, 
where the bricks of Sargon of Agadé are said to 
occur immediately under those of Sur-Engur in the 
ruins of the great Temple-tower, has, therefore, 
about the value which was attributed to it. There 
were probably only 13 kings between these two 
rulers, with a total (including the 225 years of the 
Median dynasty) of 250 years. Whether the 
Median kings restored the Babylonian temples or 
not is doubtful—their religious beliefs probably 
differed entirely, especially if the authorities 
mentioned be correct in giving the name of the 
first king of the dynasty as Zoroaster (?). 

With regard to the dynasties themselves, the 
earliest given by this tablet, that of Opis, 1s new to 
us. It is noteworthy that though the first four 
names are Sumerian, ISuil may be Semitic, and 
the Sumerian Su-Enzu may be read in Semitic as 
Gimil-Sin. Gimil-Sin 1, son of Sur-Bau, and 
grandson of Dungi, belonged to the dynasty of Ur, 
which reigned at a later date. Noteworthy is the 
name of the third ruler, Ursag, ‘the warrior’ or 
‘hero.’ A ruler of Opis named Zuzu, defeated by 
f:-anna-tum, “tak of Laga’, is regarded by Scheil 
as having in all probability reigned later. 

The position of Opis is not yet definitively 
known, but Winckler and Hommel agree in placing 
it on the right bank of the Tigris, below Bagdad. 
In a text detailing the advantages of pilgrimages, 
Upé (Opis) occurs between two mentions of a place 
called Laban; in the 2nd vol. of the Cunetform 
Inscr. of W. Asia, Upi (Opis) occurs on the same 
line as the city of ESSu, and before Eridu, the 
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Babylonian sacred city, and Nituk (Tilmun, 
regarded as the head of the Persian Gulf, including 
the island of Bahrein). The archaic geographical 
list in the 4th vol. of the same work, pl. 36 [38], 
has the ideograph for Opis after that for the city 
now represented by Jokha, and before Magan and 
Melubha (east and west Arabia, including the 
peninsula of Sinai—see Hommel, Grundriss der 
Geographie und Geschichte des alten Oritents). 
Though these lists are not of much use in deter- 
mining the positions of cities, there seems to be 
confirmation here in the position assigned to Opis. 

From Opis, the dominion passed to Kis, now 
represented by the site Oheimer, formerly written 
Hymer, described by Layard as being about eight 
miles NE. of Hillah (Babylon). From its size, it 
was a place of considerable importance, and must 
have occupied the position in primitive times 
which Babylon assumed later. Azag-Bau, in 
Semitic Bau-éllit, seems to have been the first ruler 
of the united Babylonian states, and though only 
the wife of a wine-seller, founded the city of Kis. 
The length of her reign, which is set’down at 100 
years, needs explanation—it may be that she 
reigned so long that people lost count, or she may 
have had a daughter with whom she shared the 
throne, and the latter continued in her name after 
Azag-Bau had passed away Her name is found 
in the following omen: 


‘If a young animal be male and female, 
it is the omen of Azag-Bau, 

who ruled the land— 

the king forsook (?) the land.’ 


It is a great gain to have found the relative 
position of queen Azag-Bau, more especially as her 
name is given after that of Sargon (of Agadé) in 
the bilingual list of rulers in Western Asta [nscrip- 
tions, vol. v. pl. 44. The line following states, 
however, that the names are not in their proper 
order. No other known king of Kis occurs among 
the remaining names of the new tablet. 

Though his power passed away after his death, 
Lugal-zaggi-si, king of Erech, who succeeded to 
the overlordship of Babylonia, was one of the most 
renowned rulers of ancient Babylonia. Originally 
assak of Umma, he ravaged and captured Laga§, 
and claims to have carried his arms beyond the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, and as far as the upper 


1 120 years of life and 100 years of rule, however, would 
not be impossible. 


_ him forth in a secret place. 


sea. He was a contemporary of Uru-ka-gina of 
Laga’, whose date is likewise brought into the 
possibility of being fixed. , 

The statement concerning Sarru-kin, as Sargani 
of Agadé is here called, is exceedingly interesting. 
The autobiographical legend concerning him is 
well known. It states that he was the ‘mighty 
king, the king of Agadé.’ His mother was a 
priestess, he knew not his father, and his uncle 
was a mountaineer (‘loved the mountain’). It 
was in the city of Azupiranu, lying upon the 
Euphrates, that she conceived him, and brought 
She then laid him in 
a receptacle whose opening she closed with bitumen, 
and committed him to the river, which did not 
overwhelm him, but carried him to Akki, the 
A-BALA or zag mé, ‘the outpourer of the (holy) 
water,’ who adopted him, and made him his 
orchard-keeper, in which capacity the goddess 
IStar favoured him. How he became king is not 
stated, but at the time of the composition of this 


legend he is said to have reigned a number of years | 
He then goes on — 
to speak of his conquests, and makes recommenda- — 


ending in 5—35, 45, or 55 years. 


tions to the king who should come after him. 


This ignorance as to who his father was is not 


confirmed by his historical inscriptions, however, 
for he states, on his bricks, that he was son of 
Dati-Bél. The next name in this list was probably 
that of Nardm-Sin, his son, who, according to 
Nabonidus, reigned 3200 years before his time— 
ze, about 3750 B.c. Whether there was more 


than one, Babylonian Sargon is doubtful, but it is” 


to be noted that there is a very curious entry, 
apparently referring to this king, in the W. Asia 
Inscriptions, vol. il. pl. 48, i: 1. 40, where the 


ancient Babylonian form of the character for 
‘king,’ doubled, the lower component slightly 
different, and glossed dadrw, is explained as Savru-_ 
kin (Sum. Lugal-gina), Sar kétti, dabib kétti, dabib | 


damgatt, ‘Sargon, king of justice, pronouncer of 
justice, pronouncer of good fortunes.’ This would. 


seem to imply that he was in some way twice a 


king—either morally, by the nobility of his character, 
or because of a belief that he had appeared on 
earth again in the person of a later ruler bearing 
the same or a similar name.? It seems unlikely 


? See my paper in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical — 


Archeology for Jan. 13, 1885, p. 65 ff. Professor Hommel 
seems to have come to the same conclusion (7d. p. 68, foot- 
note) a couple of years earlier. 
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that Sargani and Sarru-kin are the names of two 
kings which have been'confused; but such a thing 
is not impossible—in any case, the inscriptions of 
Babylonia will. probably ey set: us on the 
right track. 

Father Scheil also announces that ie has found, 


engraved upon a votive piece of marble, in a private 


collection, the name of ASlultu”, wife of a certain 
Sarru-kin. 

In all probability the later kings of Agadé, whose 
names are all new to us, were far from: being as 


warlike as Sarru-kin and his immediate successors, 


and the dominion of Babylonia passed again to 
Erech under Sur-nigin. He reigned only three 
years, and was followed by his son ; but the absence 
of any indication of relationship among their 
successors suggests that, though Erech retained 
the overlordship, the remaining kings of the dynasty 
did not reign in a direct line. This, with the short 
duration of their reigns, seems to indicate, as 
Professor Scheil points out, the instability of their 
position, and the possibility of divisions, and con- 
sequently of weakness, in Babylonia generally. 
Now, therefore, was the opportunity of the warlike 
rulers of Gutiu™, and Babylonia fell, for a time, 
under their dominion. The next dynasty in 
chronological order was that of Ur (about 2300 B.c.), 
which may have been the rescuer, so to say, of 


Babylonia from the foreign yoke which oppressed 
her. Unfortunately, the first years of Dungi’s 
reign are wanting in the chronological date-list 
from Niffer which has been published by Prof. 
Hilprecht, so that we have no record of. any 
campaigns which he may then have made.! If 
the tablets of the preceding period were written 
under the Gutian rulers of Babylonia, it seems 
probable that the kings of that dynasty did not 


reside in Babylonia, but governed from their own 


capital: It would also suggest an explanation for 
such a date as ‘Year the water returned’ (? to its 
former level); but be this as it may, the tablet 
bearing this date-colophon? refers to ‘oxen and 
sheep of (07 for) the king of the Gutians,’ and others 
refer to butter and oil for the land of Gutiu™.? 

In the tablet of which fragments were published 
in 1873 by the late George Smith there were about 
two columns of Babylonian dynasties preceding 
the earliest given here.* It would almost be worth 
while sifting the earth of the old palaces of Nineveh 
over again, with the hope of finding further 
fragments—not only of this, but also of numerous 
other inscriptions of importance. 


1 Fora translation of this, see Amherst Tablets, vol. i. p. xiv. 

216. p. 35. "10s ps 20 

4See L. W. King’s copy in his Chronzcles concerning early 
Bab, Kings, vol. ii. pp. 143 and 145. 


The Resurrecting Energy of God. 


By THE Rev. J. M. SHaw, M.A., Locipperr. 


‘The exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward 
who believe, according to that working of the might 
of his strength which he wrought in Christ, when he 
raised him from the dead . . . and (raised) you, when 
ye were dead in trespasses and sins.’—Epu 11% 21. 


Tue power of God which energized and operated 
in Christ in raising Him from the dead—that, and 
nothing less, is the power which energizes and 
operates in men as often as they are raised from 
the death of trespasses and sins. Such, it would 
seem, is the message of these words of St. Paul. 
To realize the significance of this message, let us 
see the lie of the Apostle’s thought. 


I. 


In this letter ‘to the Ephesians ’—a circular 
letter or encyclical written from Rome to Ephesus 


and other Churches of Asia Minor—Paul dwells, 
to begin with, on the great fundamental truths of 
the gospel, the gospel of the revelation of ‘the 
mystery of the Christ,’ as he is fond of calling it, 
with a view to leading the members of the several 
congregations to a deeper and larger knowledge of 
the purposes of God in grace. The letter opens 
with a great outburst of wondering adoration and 
praise. As Paul gets up to the heights and, with 
widened horizon, surveys the revelation of the 
mercy and grace of God in Christ, at once in its 
beginnings, in its course, and in its contemplated 
end or issue, he can but give expression to his 
feelings in a great and grand doxology of holy 
exultation: ‘Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ who hath blessed us with all 
spiritual blessing in the heavenlies in Christ’ (1°). 
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So overwhelmed is he with his panoramic vision 
that he is swept along in exultant contemplation, 
hardly knowing where he is going, one wonder- 
ing thought pressing so quick upon another that 
his very grammar is hard put to it to express 
what he wishes to convey. 

From doxology the Apostle passes to prayer, 
to definite prayer for the members of the congrega- 
tions of Asia Minor, and that for a definite end. 
Prayer it is, mixed, as was Paul’s wont, with thanks- 
giving—‘in everything with thanksgiving’ (Phil 4°) 
was one of the guiding principles of Paul’s prayer 
life—with thanksgiving for what, he hears, they 
have already been enabled to attain in the Christian 
life on which they have entered through this doxo- 
logy-inducing grace of God. These attainments, 
however, are only, as it were, the first-fruits, the 
‘earnest’ of what is to come. And as he surveys 
the greatness of the end to which they are called, 
he is moved, he tells them, to continual prayer for 
them that they may be led by the Spirit of God— 
the ‘Spirit of Wisdom and Revelation’ (v.!")—to a 
larger insight into and experience-knowledge, not 
only of the far-reaching purpose of God in their sal- 
vation—‘ the hope of his calling, and the riches of 
the glory of his inheritance in the saints’ (v.18),—but, 
above all, of ‘the exceeding greatness’ of the 
power which He has put at their disposal for attain- 
ing this great end and purpose. A power it is, 
this, the greatnéss of the measure of which he finds 
in that mighty manifestation of its working which 
we have in the Resurrection and Exaltation of 
Jesus Christ. ‘According to the working (or 
energy) of the might of his strength,’ says Paul, 
accumulating epithet upon epithet as if struggling 
with an idea too large for words to express, ‘ which 
he wrought in the Christ when he raised him 
from the dead and set him at his right hand in 
the heavenlies.’ Such, and nothing short, is the 
measure, the ‘according-to’-ness, of the power 
made available through Christ for redemptive ends. 


ie 


Now, to realize the ‘ exceeding greatness’ of this 


power or energy, we must let our minds dwell 


upon the unique and peculiar manifestation of its 
working to which Paul here refers—the raising of 
our Lord from the dead. 

In the Gospels we read of several instances of 
Jesus raising people from the dead, but these are 
on quite a different level from His own Resur- 


| 


| like ourselves. 


rection. When the daughter of Jairus was brought 
back from death at the word of Jesus, she returned 
to the same conditions of life that she had lived 
before she died—a life of mortality and subjection 
to human weakness. Illness came to her again, 
and the day came when she died a second time 
and was buried. So it was with the young man at 
Nain. So also it was with Lazarus. At the com- 
mand of Jesus they returned from the circumstance 
of death, living men, resuscitated but still mortal, 
doomed again to see corruption. 

But not so with Jesus. His Resurrection was 
no mere return from the grave on this side—a 
return to the life which death had interrupted. He 
passed through death and issued on the immortal 
side, escaped from the bondage of corruption. 
His Resurrection meant an entrance on a new life 
under altogether new conditions. Indeed, it was 
only a stage—the first step—on the path of Exalta- 
tion, and the greatness of the Resurrection for 
Paul consisted in the fact that it was the entrance 
of the risen Jesus on a state of Exaltation at God’s 
right hand in the heavenlies, ‘ far above every princi- 
pality, and authority, and power, and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come’ (v.74), that 
is to say, above every conceivable dignity and 
power of this world or the next, call them by what- 
ever name you please. Or, as he puts it in the 
letter to the Philippians: ‘God hath highly exalted 
him, and given him the name which is above 
every name; that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things on 
earth, and ‘things under the earth; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father’ (29). 

The ‘exceeding greatness’ of ‘the energy of 
the might of his strength’ involved in such a 
change in the experience of Jesus, we can come 
within sight of aright appreciating only if we do 
justice, to begin with, to the true humanity of 
Jesus’ earthly state. Between His earthly humilia- 
tion and the glory which He had with the Father be- 
fore the world was, the distance was immeasurable. 
In coming to earth He ‘emptied’ Himself, He ‘laid 
aside’ His glory. Hedid not go through the world 
disguised in human form, as a king might go about 
in disguise among his subjects. He became man, 
taking ‘the form of a servant,’ and coming into a 
position of absolute dependence on the Father, 
He thus shared all the essential 
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(sinless) limitations of man. He grew in bodily 
stature from childhood to boyhood, from boyhood 
to manhood. He hungered and thirsted. He 
could be wearied and pained. In mental stature, 
too, as in bodily, he passed through the normal 
human development. ‘He increased in wisdom’ 
as ‘in stature.’ And not only in bodily and mental 
stature, but in moral and spiritual stature likewise 
He grew—‘ in favour with God and man’—a growth 
and increase dependent, like our own, on conflict 
and struggle with temptation and sorrow and trial, 
which He had to meet and overcome just with the 
same weapons as are at our command, namely, 
prayer and faithful dependence on God. He 
wrought ‘mighty works,’ indeed; but He wrought 
them, not in His own inherent strength, but by 
the power of God. ‘God anointed him,’ said 
Peter, reflecting the uniform evangelic representa- 
tion, ‘with the Holy Ghost and with power: who 
went about doing good, and healing all that were 
oppressed of the devil; for God was with him’ 
(Ac 10%), 

But now, in His risen exalted state, He has 
exchanged this, His earthly condition of absolute 
dependence, for one of absolute sovereignty. He 
is Lord over all worlds, seen and unseen; ‘all 
power (or authority) given to him in heaven and 
on earth,’ controlling and governing all the forces 
of the universe for the world’s redemption. He, 
the very Jesus who came to Bethlehem’s manger 
in great humility, He who was a child in the home 
of Joseph and Mary at Nazareth, who grew in 
wisdom and stature, who was tempted, tried, 
scourged, crucified,—He, and not another, is now 
Lord of all, through his Resurrection and Exalta- 
tion become the real and effective Ruler of heaven 
and earth. 

This for Paul—the Resurrection, Exaltation, and 
Enthronement of Christ—is the supreme illustra- 
tion and manifestation of ‘ the exceeding greatness’ 
of the redemptive power of God. The Incarnation 
—yes, that is wonderful: that it should have been 
possible for the Eternal Son of God, who ‘was in 
the beginning with God’ and ‘ was God,’ Very God 
of Very God, to descend from the eternal splendours 
of Divine supremacy and become man, Very Man 
of Very Man—that is a wonderful, a miraculous 
manifestation of the power of God placed at the 
disposal of Holy Love. And that having become 
man, He should under human conditions live the 
life He did live—‘ tempted in all points like as we 


are, yet without sin,’ a life, absolutely holy and 
pure without spot or stain, which He could at last 
offer to God for us as a perfect sacrifice—that is 
an even more wonderful and more miraculous 
illustration and manifestation of the greatness of 
the power of the Spirit of God. ‘Who through 
the Eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to 
God’ (He 9"). But that, having become man, 
and such a Man, He should have been raised, still 
retaining Elis humanity, to those heights of autho- 
rity and glory, and become Ruler and Lord of 
all for redemptive ends—that is for Paul the 
greatest wonder of all, the crowning illustration 
and manifestation of ‘the exceeding greatness’ 
of the redemptive energy of God. 


BET: 


But, now, notice the next step—the climax in 
the Apostle’s evangelical argument. This energiz- 
ing of the power of God, exceeding great, in the 
Resurrection, Exaltation, and Enthronement of 
Christ does not stand alone. It is not an end in 
itself. The chapter and verse divisions of Paul’s 
letter which we have in our Bible, however con- 
venient from the point of view of reference, are 
often unfortunate as introducing an unintended 
chasm into the highway of the Apostle’s argument. 
Such in especial is the case here. There is no 
break in the Apostle’s thought corresponding to 
the division between the two chapters. ‘ Accord- 
ing to that energizing of the might of his strength 
which he wrought in Christ-when he raised him 

. and raised you.’ It is but the continuation 
of the one thought of the exceeding greatness of 
the power of God made available through Holy 
Love for redemptive ends. The resurrecting 
energy of God in raising Christ and in raising us is 
one and the same. It is the same power, exceed- 
ing great, which raised Christ from the dead and 
exalted Him at God’s right hand in the heavenlies, 
which, says Paul, writing to the members of the 
Christian Churches of Asia, raised them from the 
death in which they were and set them with Christ 
in the heavenlies in newness of life. For they too, 
he says, were dead—dead not with a merely 
physical death as Christ was, but worse, morally 
and spiritually dead, ‘dead in trespasses and sins.’ 
That was their condition apart from Christ. And 
in them, too, hath God manifested His resurrecting 
energy. ‘And you hath he quickened, made 
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alive, raised from the dead as truly as he quickened 
and ,raised Christ from the dead—raised you up 
together. with Christ, and seated you with him in 
the heavenlies.’ The one act is the prolongation 
of the other, the manifestation in two steps or 
stages of the same Divine miraculous resurrecting 
energy. For Christ’s Exaltation is no otiose Ex- 
altation. Through it a new redemptive energy of 
incalculable potency has become available for man. 
As it has been put: ‘He does not merely watch, 
with a perfect sympathy of joy, the infinite activities 
of the Divine life and the tremendous manifestations 
of the Divine power, as a son might watch the 
successive triumphs of his father’s heroism and his 
father’s genius.’ He Himself is Lord of all, wield- 
ing and governing all the energies of Omnipotent 
Love for the redemption of those who put their 
trust in Him. All power has been given to Him 
in order that, just as He lived His wonderful life of 
holiness and purity on earth and wrought His 
wonderful ‘ works’ in the power of the Spirit, so He 
may now live out and live over again in His people 
the life that He lived on earth, and in the*power 
of His Resurrection do even greater works than He 
did then. Ina word, the very supernatural energy 
of the Spirit of God which energized in Jesus, first 
in His life here on earth, and then in raising Him 
from the grave,—that is now operative in the world, 
energizing in His followers to holiness and right- 
eousness of life. 

Are there those who tell us to-day in this scientific 
age, with its dominant ideas of ‘ law,’ of ‘immutable 
law’ (falsely so called), and of.the ‘uniformity of 


nature,’ that the age of miracles is past, and that. 


the need of the time in the sphere of religion is to 
free the gospel from its association with the miracu- 
lous? No, says Paul, that cannot be. As often 
as sinful men are converted and raised to newness 
of life in Christ, as often as the Spirit of the living 
God breathes into a human spirit lying powerless 
and buried in sin and raises it to newness of life, 
so often is there as true a miracle, as true a super- 
natural manifestation of the resurrecting energy of 
God, as when our Lord came forth from the tomb 
and went to the Throne. It is contrary to experi- 
ence—to ordinary experience, that is—that a man 
should die and be buried and then rise again from 
the dead as Christ rose. But equally contrary to 
experience is it that a sinful man, a man dead to 
his true life in God ‘through trespasses and sins,’ 
should be forgiven and raised to newness of life. 


_ departure, 
_ disorderly occurrence, as a breach or violation of 


It is something altogether outside the normal 
operations of nature and humanity. It is a new 
“a new creation,’ not in the sense of a 


the natural order, but the manifestation of a 


higher order or law, ‘the law of the Spirit of 


life in Christ Jesus.’ “If any man-is in Christ, 


there is a new creation; the old things are 
passed away: behold, they are become new’ 
(2 Co 5%’). 


This is the er deine miracle of Christian experi- 
ence—the miracle of changed lives—and the 


cessation of miracle in this sense would be the 
cessation of Christianity as a living religion. As 


the religion of Redemption, with its message of 
forgiveness and emancipation from the power of 
sin through Christ, Christianity is miraculous from 
beginning to end, the comprehensive miracle of 
Christian history and experience answering to.the 
comprehensive miracle of the history and experi- 
ence of Christ—both alike the manifestation of the 
working of the mighty resurrecting energy of the 
living God. For the meaning of the Christian 
gospel is just this, that God, in His infinite grace, 
has put His Divine Omnipotence at the free 
play of His redeeming Righteousness and holy 
Love. 

So, then, let us up an our hearts. The hope of 
our calling—‘ that we should be holy and without 
blemish before him in love’ (14)—this, which is 
the contemplated end and issue of all the Divine 


-love-movements towards us, is an attainable reality. 


Not in our own strength ; to think that were the 
veriest presumption of foolishness. 
human task, and in the truest sénse supra-natural. 
‘Itis high; I cannot attain to it.’ But if God is 
the God we know Him in Christ to be, and if Christ 
is the Christ we know Him through grace to be, 
and if the Holy Spirit.is the Spirit we know Him 
through Christian history and experience to be, 
then it is possible. . ‘Created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works’ (21°). The supra-natural for us is for 
God the truly natural. ‘With man it is impos- 
sible, but not with God: for with God,’ the God 
whose very nature it is to do ‘wondrous things,’ 
‘all things are possible.’ 
As the paraphrase puts it: 


Father of peace, and God of love! 
We own Thy pow’r to save, 

That pow’r by which our Shepherd rose 
Victorious o’er the grave, 


It is a supra 
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A power this is; which is not merely an in- 
teresting fact for thought to contemplate, but a 
power which. is made. an available reality for 
practical; ends, even for your redemption and 
mine.’ Therefore let our prayer be, for ourselves 
and for our fellow-members of the body of Christ 
in this and in other congregations, as it was 
Paul’s prayer for the’ members of the Christian 
congregations of ‘Asia’ Minor, that we may come 
not into a fuller intellectual or ‘notional’ ap- 
prehension of it merely, but into a deeper ex- 
perience-knowledge of the working of His mighty 
resurrecting energy in. Christ ‘to us-ward who 
believe.’ . 


O may Thy Spirit seal our souls, 
And‘ mould them to Thy will, 
That our weak hearts .no more may stray, 
But ‘keep Thy precepts still ; 
That’ to:perfection’s sacred height 
.We nearer still may. rise, 
And all we think, and all we do, 
Be pleasing in Thine eyes. 


And unto Him that is able to do this, and to do 
‘exceeding abundantly above ‘all that we ask or 
think, according to the power that worketh in us, 
to him. be glory in the church and in Christ 
Jesus, throughout all ages, world without end. 
Amen? (37). 


Riterafure. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOATICS. 


THERE is no form of knowledge that we stand 
more in need: of at the present time (after the 
knowledge of God in the face of Jesus Christ) than 
knowledge of the Principles of Economics. Under 
that title a book has been written by Professor 
Taussig of Harvard, and published by Messrs. 
Macmillan (2 vols., 17s. net). It is a large book, 
but it is a readable book—the more readable 
because it is large. And although it is written 
for University students, we strongly recommend 
every labourer and every employer of labour, and 
every man or woman who has any interest in the 
problem of industry, to find a copy and work 
right through it. 

For Professor Taussig isnot a faddist. He is 
not even a politician. Hé*does not take the 
truculent side of labour, nor the supercilious side 
of employment. He writes scientifically, not by 
any means standing aloof in Laodicean indiffer- 
ence; sympathizing keenly enough with the diffi- 
culties of modern trade and enterprise, but far too 
well aware of these difficulties and the history of 
them to suggest that one side is all in the wrong, 
and the other all in the right. He knows no ‘short 
way’ with the employer.or ‘short way’ with the em- 
ployed, or any other method whatever of obtaining 
a settlement of trade disputes, than by abundance 
of knowledge and abundance of forbearance. 

Read what he says on distribution. For if you 


settle the question of distribution, you settle the 
whole dispute. The crucial question of distribu- 
tion is that of wages, and there are three con- 
ceivable ways. of fixing the rate of wages. One 
way 1s to decide that every man’s income should 
be alike. This, curiously enough, is called distri- 
bution according to eed. But it will not do, 
because one man’s needs are mostly physical, 
another man’s mainly intellectual, and yet another 
man’s eminently spiritual. The second method 
suggested is that men should be paid in proportion 
to the irksomeness of their labour. ‘This is called 
the principle of sacrifice. The objection to it is 
that sacrifice is a subjective thing, and no two men 
will agree upon the meaning or value of it. The 
third principle is that of efficiency. Let each man 
be rewarded in accordance with his contribution 
to the social income; the strong man gets more, 
the weak gets less. 

These principles are all carefully weighed and 
balanced by Professor Taussig in his chapter on 
Socialism. That chapter is itself as unbiassed 
and authoritative as any in the book. It ought 
to be read with care throughout; and after it is 
read, the reader should proceed to master some of 
the books that are recommended at the end of it. 
It is one of ‘the merits of Professor Taussig’s 
volumes that after they have given us a dis- 
passionate bird’s-eye view of the matter, they name 


and discriminate the literature that should follow 


after. 
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LONDON THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


London Theological Studies may not be an 
attractive title, but it is the title of one of the 
most attractive books of the month. It is the 
title given to a collection of essays by members 
of the Faculty of Theology in the University of 
London, and published for the University of 
London Press by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
(ros. 6d. net). An introductory note by Mr. S. 
W. Green, Professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in Regent’s Park College, gives a sketch of the 
history of the Faculty. And then come the essays. 

It is never possible for a volume of essays of 
this kind (and we have had many such volumes 
within the last few years) to cover the whole field 
of theology. The skill of the editor or editors is 
discovered in the selection that is made. This 
volume begins with a paper on the ‘Historical 
Value of the Old Testament’ by Dr. W. H. 
Bennett, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in Hackney and New Colleges. It is 
followed by ‘The Yalkut of R. Machir Bar Abba 
Mari on the Book of Jonah’ by Dr. A. W. 
Greenup, Principal of St. John’s Hall, Highbury. 
This essay occupies the ground between the Old 
Testament and the New. On the New Testament 
itself the only paper is one that estimates the 
‘Significance of the Eschatological Utterances of 
Jesus.’ It is written by Mr. H. T. Andrews, 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Hackney 
and New Colleges. These articles are followed by 
five papers which are partly theological and partly 
ecclesiastical. ‘Prolegomena to the Study of 
Theology’ is written by Dr. A. C. Headlam, 
Principal of King’s College ; ‘ Christ and the Chris- 
tian Principle’ by Dr. P. T. Forsyth, Principal 
of Hackney College; ‘Continuity throughout the 
Reformation’ by Dr. J. P. Whitney, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in King’s College; the 
‘Authority of Jesus Christ in Early Christian 
Literature’ by Dr. H. H. Scullard, Professor of 
Church History and Christian Ethics in Hackney 
and New Colleges; and the ‘Holy Spirit and 
Divine Immanence’ by Dr. W. T. Davison, Prin- 
cipal of the Wesleyan College, Richmond. The 
volume ends with two articles on religion—the 
‘Study of Religion’ by Dr. A. E. Garvie, Principal 
of New College, and the ‘Emotional Element in 
Religion’ by Dr. A. Caldecott, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in King’s College. 


These then are the essays, and these are the 
men who have written them. The names carry 
weight, and the subjects are timely. The topics 
are manifestly chosen, not to leave no corner of 
theological Christianity unvisited, but rather to 
show how numerous the interests are and to dis- 
cuss those that are of most pressing importance. 

We had chosen for particular notice the article 
by Professor Davison on the ‘Holy Spirit and 
Divine Immanence,’ being particularly drawn to it 
on account of the intrinsic importance of the 
subject and the scholarly, sane, and altogether 
satisfactory treatment which it has received. But 
Dr. Davison has already brought his subject within 
the smallest limits compatible with clearness, so 
that we have decided to rest content with this short, 
but emphatic commendation of the whole volume. 


THE EARLY ENGLISH DISSENTERS. 


From the Cambridge University Press there 
comes an important work on Zhe Early English 
Dissenters, covering the century from 1550 to 1641 
(2 vols., 20s. net). It is the work of an American 
writer, Mr. Champlin Burrage, who, however, is 
a B.Litt. of Oxford, for which degree, indeed, this 
work, or the nucleus of it, was originally proposed 
as a thesis. 

It is good that such a book comes from the 
Cambridge Press. It is good also that it comes 
from a man who is neither a dissenter nor an 
English churchman; a man who has no interest 
either in the recommendation or in the rejection 
of nonconformity. It is well to see both sides of 
a question ; it is better to see the two sides com- 
bined in one simple intelligible view of the truth. 

Moreover, Mr. Burrage has gone to the sources. 
This claim he makes emphatically. His ideal, he 
says, has been to rely on secondary evidence as 
little as possible, and to amplify and correct the 
studies of earlier writers (including his own previous 
writings), in the belief that such further critical 
investigation was absolutely necessary, if the study 
was ever truly to be understood. ‘The risk which 
a historian runs who so deliberately sets aside 
the popular histories is that he will be~- found 
unpopular. That risk Mr. Burrage has escaped 
by producing his work in two volumes, of which 
the first volume contains the history, the second 
the sources relied upon. It is, therefore, quite 
possible to read the history of English dissent in 
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its first formative century comfortably at the 
fireside, although it will soon be recognized that 
Mr. Burrage has no desire to be looked upon as, 
in the ordinary sense, a popular writer. 

The second volume has its own independent 
value, and it might be a good thing if it were issued 
separately. It does for dissent what Gee’s book 
does for the Church of England. There is the 
same careful selection of materials, and there is 
the same strict accuracy in transcribing them. 
Mr. Burrage has something like a horror of the 
historian who professes to quote an ancient author 
and alters his spelling. We might call it a ‘holy 
horror,’ for to him an inaccurate quotation is an 
active immorality. 


THE PROPLE’S BOOKS. 


Messrs. Jack’s People’s Books are the most 
amazing of all the issues of cheap books which 
have astonished our day and generation. 
to be said that a cloth binding alone cost about 
sixpence, so that whatever happened no cloth 
bound book could be published at that price. 
But the People’s Books, which are published ‘at 
sixpence each, are bound in cloth. Each volume 
contains about a hundred pages of printed matter. 
And (most astonishing of all) that printed matter 
is entirely original. It is the purpose of the 
publishers to issue no works that have ever been 
issued before, but to find fresh subjects, and an 
author to write a fresh book on every subject. 

The first twelve volumes are out. Their subjects 
are Botany, Heredity, Organic Chemistry, the 
Principles of Electricity, the Science of the Stars, 
Bergson, Roman Catholicism, Mary Queen of 
Scots, Women’s Suffrage, Shakespeare, a Choice 
of Lyrics and Sonnets, and Dante. It is a list 
that will appeal in its entirety to many, while 
every man will find one or two books in his own 
particular department of study. The authors are 
well chosen. Professor Herford writes on Shake- 
speare, and Mr. Howell on Dante ; the Science of 
the Stars is by Mr. Maunder, and the Study of 
Botany by Dr. Stopes; Miss O’Neill tells the 
story of Mary Queen of Scots, and Mrs. Fawcett 
commends the cause of Women’s Suffrage. 


It is due to the absorbing interest in social ques- 
tions which characterizes our thinking to-day that 
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certain theological words which had almost dropped 
out of the language are coming back again. Such 
words, we mean, as ‘conversion’ and ‘salvation.’ 
They are coming back no doubt with a somewhat 
different meaning, but those who read a volume 
entitled Jesus Salvator Mundt, written by the Rev. 
J. H. Beibitz, M.A., and published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold (2s. 6d. net), will see that strong and con- 
scious effort is made to retain the old individual 
value which these words possess, while adding to 
them a new social connotation. Mr. Beibitz has 
a chapter on the ‘Salvation of Social Life,’ but 
he has also a chapter on the ‘Salvation of the 
Whole Man.’ The book contains modestly 
‘Some Lenten Thoughts on Salvation.’ It will 
be found in reality to offer a comprehensive ex- 
position of that great doctrine marked by finished 
scholarship throughout. 


To live with saints is ‘to become either a saint 
or a devil.’ But if the saints are only in a book? 
It depends upon the book. The Rev. S. A. 
Alexander, Canon and Treasurer of St. Paul’s, 
preached seven sermons on ‘Saints’ in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and then gathered the sermons into a 
small book which he has called Zhe Saznts’ Appeal 
(Amold; 2s. net). In that little book he brings 
us into the company of the saints with a most 
vivid imagination. If the saying that has been 
quoted does not hold good in all its force, this 
at least is sure, that we must be either the better 
or the worse for reading a book which makes so 
imperative a demand upon our conscience. 


One is tempted to say that every student who 
discovers for himself the truth of the Higher 
Criticism of the Old Testament and its value for 
faith and life, thinks it his duty to write a book 
about it. For of late we have had very many 
popular books expounding the Old Testament 
according to Criticism. And this simple explana- 
tion seems at first quite sufficient to account for 
a book entitled Z%e Old Testament, which has been 
written by the Rev. H. C. O. Lanchester, M.A. 
(Arnold; 2s. 6d. net). But further consideration 
gives distinction to the volume. For Mr. Lan- 
chester has made it his. particular object to illus- 
trate the traditions of the Hebrews by those of 
other lands, and thus to determine as far as possible 
what their history rests upon, and how it is to be 
placed in the general history of the ancient East. 
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Not only so. Mr. Lanchester writes with con- 
viction and with literary ability—just that com- 
bination which produces true eloquence. Let any 
one whois afraid of the effect of the Higher 
Criticism-on the Old Testament read this book, 
but let no-one read it who is afraid of being con- 
verted to belief in the Higher Criticism. 


What a fascinating study is that of the Synoptic 
Problem. No doubt every study is fascinating to 
the man who really enters into it. But the 
Synoptic Problem is to the uninitiated so utterly 
uninteresting. It looks like a mathematical exer- 
cise in permutations and combinations. One 
glances over the pages of Az Introduction to 
the Synoptic Problem, by the Rev. Eric Rede 
Buckley, M.A. (Arnold; 5s. net), and finds them 
sprinkled with separate capital letters, Q, L, T, and 
the like, and wonders what possible pleasure there 
can be in their manipulation and what good can 
come out of it at last. But to the student of the 
Synoptic. Problem the study of the Synoptic 
Problem is most fascinating, and the good that 
comes out of it at last is a firm conviction of the 
truth of the gospel narrative. That conviction 
has not always come out of this study, but that 
was because the study was not thorough enough, 
not scientific enough. Mr. Buckley’s Introduction 
is a book for students. It demands study, but itis 
by no means so intricate as, for example, Sir John 
Hawkins’ Horae Synopticae. Mr. Buckley has 
selected his materials with a single eye to simplicity. 
It is a book which the beginner in the subject 
may begin with, and yet it will not be lost labour 
on the part of the scholar to read it, for Mr. 
Buckley has his own independent opinion on 
many minor matters, although in the main he 
agrees with modern scholarship as to the funda- 
mental importance of Q, the priority of St. Mark, 
and all the rest. 

Dr. James Lindsay, who has already written so 
much and so incisively on the problem of philo- 
sophy, shows the breadth of his culture in a book 
which he has published with the title Vew Essays, 
Literary and Philosophical (Blackwood ; 6s. net). 
He calls the Essays ‘ Literary and Philosophical.’ 
At first sight they are only literary, but the topics 
which are handled in them are not the ordinary 
literary topics of the magazine column or debating 
society. They are such difficult subjects as ‘The 


Contribution of Greek Literature to the World’s 
Religious Thought,’ ‘The Romantic Movement 
in European Literature,’ ‘The Italian Poetry of 
our Time.’ And these subjects are handled not 
at all in the manner of the debating society or 
monthly magazine, but in a scientific spirit and 
by a man who has a thorough knowledge of the 
problems of philosophy and of the attempts, great 
and small, that have been made to solve them. 


No books keep their value better than do books 
about books, that is to say, bibliographies. Lose 
no time, therefore. Send for a copy of the 
Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of 
Holy Scripture in the Library of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. The first. volume was 
published in 1903. It contained an account of 
the Bibles printed in English. The second volume 
has just been published. It contains an account 
of all the Bibles which have been published by the 
Bible Society in other languages, and is bound in 
three separate parts, each part being equal in size 
to the first volume. Now, the point is that only 
500 sets have been printed, of which 450, published 
and signed, are for sale in England and America. 
Already the subscription price has been raised to 
three guineas, and no volume or any part of a 
volume can be bought by itself. In a short time 
the price of a copy will be well, that is what 
no man can foresee or foretell ; for there is nothing 
more curious in commerce than the way in which 
books go up and down in price. Balfour’s Founda- 
tions of Belief can be bought for 2s., his Defence 
of Philosophic Doubt cannot be bought for £2. 

The science of bibliography has not been well 
cultivated in this country. But work like that 
which has been done in the volumes before us by 
Mr. T. H. Darlow and Mr. H. F. Moule will go 
a good long way towards removing this national 
reproach. No industrious German ever showed 
more industry. The number of items entered in 
this second volume is enormous, but every item 
receives the same patient and even loving care. 
Then the printing surpasses that of the very best 
German or French work. There is a richness, 
almost luxuriance, in the beautiful white paper, 
broad page and ample spacing, and the very type 
is clean and faultless and of sufficient variety to 
please the most fastidious taste. 


Mr. T. H. Hennessy, M.A., Dean and Lecturer 
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of Selwyn College, Cambridge, has written the 
commentary on Zhe Second Book of Kings for the 
‘Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools’ (Cambridge 
University Press; 1s. net). His commentary 
takes the place of Professor Rawson Lumby’s, 
which was issued in 1891. It is practically a new 
book, although we see that the publishers speak 
of it simply as a new edition of Lumby’s com-. 
‘mentary. The text employed: is that of the 
Authorized Version, but the verses are not made 
into separate paragraphs as in that version. 


From the Clarendon Press there comes a new 
Commentary on Zhe Acts of the Apostles (8s. 6d. 
net). Itis described as ‘A Commentary for Eng- 
lish Readers,’ and its author, the Very Rev. William 
Mordaunt Furneaux, D.D., Dean of Winchester, 
has used only works written in English or trans- 
lated into English. Of these, however, he has used 
a very long list, and used them freely. 

This is not said to suggest that Dr. Furneaux 
is not original. He zs original, in matter and in 
manner. His translation is his own; and his 
notes are not merely summary explanations of 
the words of the text, but also explanations of 
the circumstances, the ideas, and the aims of the 
writer of the Acts. 

The attitude is an independent conservatism. 
The angel who delivered the apostles from prison 
in chapter v. is explained away: ‘A Hebrew 
way of describing what we call the action of Pro- 
vidence; and probably what is meant is some 
Divine intervention by natural means, such as 
connivance on the part of some official.’ But the 
angel who released Peter in chapter xu. is accepted 
without misgiving. The story of Ananias and 
Sapphira creates trouble. Dr. Furneaux concludes 
that the earlier part, that which describes the 
judgment on Ananias, is historical; but the later, 
that which tells the doom of his wife, is unhistorical. 

So there is independence enough and interest. 
Without doubt the English reader will receive 
help from the book, and not the least part of the 
benefit he will derive from it will be the demand it 
deliberately makes upon him that sometimes he 
should think for himself. 


Messrs. Gay & Hancock are the publishers of 
a small but valuable book on Zhe Function of the 
Church in Modern Society (2s. 6d. net). The 
author of the book is Dr. W. J. Tucker, Ex- 


‘Professor 


‘Dr. 


President of Dartmouth College, and formerly 
in Andover Theological’ Seminary. 
What is the function of the Church in modern 
society? It is a double ministry—the ministry 
of spiritual authority and the ministry of human 
sympathy. At the present time, says Dr. Tucker, 
the demand for sympathy is greater than the 
demand for authority, but the history of the 
Church proves how weak a thing is sympathy 
without authority. On the other hand, the same 
history proves, by too frequent illustration, how 
empty a thing is authority without sympathy. 
Dr. Tucker’s purpose, therefore, is to urge upon 
the Church the resumption of that spiritual 
authority which has been in a measure suspended 
during the recent period of theological construc- 
tion, and to urge no less the return to that 
sympathetic concern in human interests, that 
fellow-feeling with men, the absence of which at 
certain points has caused so much alienation from 
the Church. 


That indefatigable worker and _ enthusiastic 
student of the Bible, Professor A. T. Robertson 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
has issued another volume this month. Its sub- 
ject is John the Baptist; its title John the Loyal 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 53s.). 

We believe that this is the kind of work which 
Robertson does best. It demands scholar- 
ship and imagination, and he has both. He has 
both, and he makes the one watch the other. 
The imagination does not glorify the facts out 
of all recognition; and the facts do not flatten 
the imagination out of all endurance. In the end 
of the volume there is a list of remunerative 
works on John the Baptist. To that list add now 
John the Loyal. 


Professor Peake has finished the second volume 
of his Commentary on Jeremiah for the Century 
Bible. This brings the Century Bible very near 
the end. The volume on Daniel by Professor 
Charles is the only volume still wanting. ~The 
present volume includes Lamentations, the title 
being Jeremiah and Lamentations (Jack; 2s. 6d. 
net). And we are particularly glad to have a new 
commentary on Lamentations from so wise a 
scholar as Professor Peake. It is a book with 
which very little is done in the pulpit, and conse- 
quently it is neglected ina way that used to make 
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Professor A. B. Davidson utter an occasional 
emphatic protest. Were it for nothing else than 
its intense burning patriotism, it deserves to be 
read and recommended in these days. Professor 
Peake believes that the second and fourth chapters 
of the Book were written by one who was an eye- 
witness of the ‘horrors of Judah’s last agony,’ 
and who, like Ezekiel, was at the time of writing 
an exile in Babylonia. The third chapter he looks 
upon as much later, while the first, he thinks, may 
belong to the samme period as the second and 
fourth. He places the fifth chapter near the close 
of the Exile. At the same time he admits the 
force of Dr. Selbie’s argument in the Dictionary of 
the Bible that the whole Book is later than the 
Exile, an argument which has recently received the 
support of Mr. C. J. Ball in the eleventh edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


The Jewish Vear-Book for the year 5672-5673, 
which means 1912, is out (Office of the Jewish 
Chronicle; 1s. net), full of facts and figures, all 
skilfully arranged and accessible. Among the 
rest of its contents it furnishes a Jewish ‘Who’s 
Who’ and a classified list of books on all subjects 
in which Jews have an interest. 


Mr. Edward J. Brailsford has published some 
meditations which he has made on ‘morning 
mysteries,’ with the title Zhoughts at Sunrisé 
(Kelly; 1s. net). There is, for example, a 
meditation on this text—‘And the angel came 
again, and waked me, as a man that is wakened 
out of his sleep.’ Have you ever preached on 
that text? Read this meditation before you do; 
it will be profitable to preach on it then. 


? 


Not long ago Dr. Joseph Agar Beet wrote an 
introduction to the study of the New Testament. 
He has now written an introduction to the study 
of the Old. Its title is Zhe Old: Testament, tts 
Contents, Truth and Worth (Kelly; 2s. net). 
The book is easily read, and its meaning is always 
unmistakable. As an experienced commentator, 
Dr. Beet rejects the manner of the Levite when 
he meets a difficulty—the Levite who ‘came to 
the place, and saw him, and "passed by on the 
other side.’ And there are difficulties enough in 
the Old Testament now. But Dr. Beet does 
more with a difficulty than discuss it. He shows 
how it is related to other facts and ideas. In 


this way he enables us to see that Inspiration, for 
example, is not to be defined as formerly. It is 
not a matter that is touched by the discovery of 
a mistake in figures. It does not involve infalli- 
bility. ‘All inward help from the spirit of God 
may justly be called inspiration. For it is a work 
of God in us, by His Spirit, enabling us to under- 
stand and do what otherwise would be beyond 
our knowledge and power.’ In this way the book, 
small and popular as it is, will prepare the way 
for a more critical,and yet constructive under- 
standing of the Old Testament on the part of 
teachers of young people. Until the teacher 
adopts the right interpretation, the preacher will 
take it for granted in vain or even perhaps at his 
peril. 2 


Messrs. Longmans have re-published the sermon 
on the ‘Sorrow of the World,’ together with the 
introductory essay on ‘Accidie’ from the late 
Bishop Paget’s volume Zhe Spirit of Discipline. 
The new volume containing these two is entitled 
The Sorrow of the World (2s. net). The two go 
well together. The essay on ‘ Accidie’ is the classic 
discussion of the subject outside the literature of 
Roman Catholicism. 


What is Christianity? Dr. S. D. M‘Connell 
gives Ais answer in Christianity, an Interpretation 
(Longmans ; 4s, 6d. net). Dr. M‘Connell’s answer 
proceeds in the opposite way from Professor Har- 
nack’s. He begins by rejecting all the things 
which, in his opinion, do not belong to Christian- 
ity—the Fall, the Atonement, and certain other 
doctrines; and he rejects them emphatically. 
That any sane man could ever have supposed 
them to be part of Christianity renders him speech- 
less with astonishment. 

Then he affirms the doctrines of the Resur- 
rection and the Divine Sonship, salvation by faith 
and everlasting joy; and even restores in another 
form the very doctrines which at the beginning he 
so resolutely cast away. It is just the opposite 
way from Harnack, who at first seemed to admit 
everything and in the end left us with next to 
nothing. But Dr. M‘Connell has a steadier hand 
than Harnack. 


The Army of God is the title which Mrs. S. B. 
Macy has given to her story of the Church during 
the first six centuries, written for children (Long- 
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mans; 3S. 6d. net). It is a handsome and well- 
illustrated quarto volume. How very little do 
children know about the history of the Church. 
Will Mrs. Macy succeed in making it attractive 
to them? ae 

In writing his Devotional Commentary on the 
51st Psalm, which he has published under the 
title of Zhe Sacrament of Repentance (Longmans ; 
2s. 6d. net), the Ven. James H. F. Peile, Arch- 
deacon of Warwick, has used the text of the 
Prayer-Book version, which is a pardonable offence, 
though a pity. It is a pardonable offence, because 
that version is so familiar to him, and an un- 
familiar version would lend itself less readily to 
devotion. Yet it isa pity, because here and there 
a mistranslation sends him off the line. Sirictly 
observing his purpose not to touch questions 
‘critical, Mr. Peile accepts the Davidic authorship 


of the Psalm, and the story of Uriah the Hittite 


as the occasion of it. 


The Rev. F. Ernest Spencer, M.A., Vicar of 
All Saints’, Haggerston, has written 4 Short Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament (Longmans ; 2s. 6d. 
net). His reason for writing another introduction 
to the Old Testament—for we have had not a few 
of late—is that his position is somewhat peculiar, 
and he wants to make his peculiar position 
appreciated so that it may be no longer peculiar. 
He is a higher critic, but he is not a follower of 
Wellhausen. He holds that the compiler or com- 
pilers of the Hexateuch used documents that were 
already in existence, as all the higher critics hold ; 
but he differs from other higher critics in holding 
that these documents were all contemporaneous 
with the event which they record. For trustworthy 
evidence, then, you may pin your faith to P, just 
as readily as to J. If there is a difference between 
them, it is only that the one deals with one class 
of facts and the other with another. He uses the 
following illustration :—‘J. E. and P. are elements 
of all serious history, and there was an editor, 
who combined sources. For instance, in the 
story of our own Alfred the Great, the war stories 
and the burning of the cakes is the J. E., and the 
translation of books, the institution of a navy, the 
measuring of time is the P. But I do not see 
the slightest reason for doubting the contemporary 
value of either.’ 

What does this come to? It comes to this, that 


Mr. Spencer accepts the higher criticism so far 
as it is literary, and rejects it so far as it is historical ; 
and as the literary criticism is only a means to an 
end, the end being the historical criticism, Mr. 
Spencer really rejects that reconstruction of the 
Old Testament which has absorbed the scholarship 
of our day. 


The President of Bowdoin College, Dr. W. De 
Witt Hyde, is as a writer well known in this 
country and much appreciated. His new book 
The Five Great Philosophies of Life (Macmillan ; 
6s. 6d. net) will at once command attention. 
What are the five great philosophies? They are 
the Epicurean pursuit of pleasure, the Stoic self- 
control by law, the Platonic subordination of 
lower to higher, the Aristotelian sense of proportion, 
and the Christian spirit of love. The discussion 
of the first four is more effective than the discussion 
of the last. The chapter on Love is not con- 
centrated enough. Many good things are said 
about Christian love, but not in such a way that 
its pressure is felt or its uplift experienced. It is 
unusual for Dr. Hyde to be so discursive. What 
is the reason of it? Is it that he has really mis- 
taken the essential thing in Christianity? Is the 
essential thing love? Is it not life? 

But in spite of this measure of discursiveness in 
the last chapter, the book is one that will be both 
read and remembered. It deals with those funda- 
mental things of choice that are so much with us 
to-day. 

Lack of missionary interest is largely lack of 
imagination. What we have not seen we cannot 
realize. But much may be done by information. 
Only the information must be of the right kind 
and offered in an acceptable form. 

Suppose, for example, that we really want to 
take an interest in the Melanesian Mission. The 
best way is to visit Melanesia, and stay a few days 
on Meraiava or some other of the Banks Islands, 
‘where every prospect pleases’ and man is no 
longer vile. Another way is to come in contact 
with some Melanesian missionary and henceforth 
think at least of Azm. But the most easy and 
a quite effective way is to obtain a copy of Miss 
Florence Coombe’s Jslands of Lnchantment 
(Macmillan; 12s. net). In that book there is a 
description of almost all the Melanesian Islands, 
a description that is due partly to eyesight, partly 
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to the reading of other. books, a description that, 
however it is obtained, is always lifelike and 
attractive. And if the imagination still needs 
encouragement, there are the illustrations, of 
which the book is full—illustrations of scenes and 
people, all cleverly selected and capably photo- 
graphed. ) 

But there is more in the book than the missionary 
interest. There is the interest of Religion and 
Folklore. Miss Coombe. describes. the native 
customs and transcribes the native legends. For 
the purpose of furnishing a first acquaintance with 
this multifarious race there is no better book. 


‘The praying which makes a prayerful ministry 
is not a little praying put in as we put flavour to 
give it a pleasant smack, but the praying must be 
in the body, and form the blood and bones. 
Prayer is no petty duty, put into a corner; no 
piecemeal performance made out of the fragments 
of time which have been snatched from business 
and other engagements of life; but it means that 
the best of our time, the heart of our time ahd 
strength must be given. It does not’mean the 
closet absorbed in the study or swallowed up in 
the activities of ministerial duties; but it means 
the closet first, the study and activities second, 
both study and activities freshened and made 
efficient by the closet. Prayer that affects one’s 
ministry must give tone to one’s life. The 
praying which gives colour and bent to character 
is no pleasant hurried pastime. It must enter as 
strongly into the heart and life as Christ’s ‘strong 
crying and tears” did; must draw out: the soul 
into an agony of desire as Paul’s did; must be 
an inwrought fire and force like the “ effectual, 
fervent prayer” of James; must be of that quality 
which when put into the golden censer and 
incensed before God, works mighty spiritual throes 
and revolutions.’ 

The paragraph just quoted will furnish som 
notion of the purpose which Mr. E. M. Bounds 
has set before him in writing his book. called 
Power Through Prayer. (Marshall. Brothers ; 
2s. 6d.). 


Mr. -A. Crighton Alexander has had _ three | 
pastorates—at Douglas, Stoke Newington, and | 


Saline, and at each pastorate, as well as out of 
the circumstances of each pastorate, he has 
written certain poems. Now these poems are 


gathered together and published under the title 
of Poems of Three Pastoraies (Melrose). The last 
poem of all is a fair example of the whole, it isa 
paraphrase of the last verse of the 119th Psalm : 


‘I like a lost sheep went astray ; 
Thy servant seek and find.’ 

Is this the man who sought the Lord 
With all his heart and mind, 

And sang at first the blessedness 
Of those to good inclined ? 


Is this the man who longed so much 
For guidance in the way, 

Who panted for the Law of God 
And purposed to obey? | 

Whose prayers are ended—in the cry 
Of one who went astray! 


Is this the man to whom the Word 
Was better far than gold, 

And who was wiser than his foes 
And all the men of old? 

Who now bewails his foolishness, 
A wanderer from the fold? 


‘I saw transgressors and was grieved,’ 
But when, with clearer light, 

He sees how he himself has erred, 
It is a sadder sight. 

‘I like a lost sheep went astray’— 
The man who knew the right. 


But from his grief is wisdom gained 
The “Ancients did not know— 

The saving knowledge of himself, 
That makes the saint forgo 

The boasting of the Pharisee, 
And kneel with sinners low. 


If blesstd be the undefiled, 
Yet blessed too are they 

Who see how soiled their lives have been, 
By wandering from the way, 

And turn in penitence to God, 
No more to go astray. 


And fitly ends our longest psalm 
When, treasuring in our mind 
The word of truth, we humbly cry: 

O Shepherd, good. and kind, 
We all like sheep have gone astray, 
But seek us, Lord, and find. 
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Miss Mary E. Shipley has now issued the 
third and last volume of Ax English Church 
fiistory for Children (Methuen; 2s. 6d. net). 
The success of the two volumes which preceded 
it goes some way towards proving that this volume 
will also be successful. But it is by far the most 
difficult volume of the three to write. And her 
readers, even if they all belong to the Church of 
England, which would be a pity, and even if they 
are all children, which is most unlikely, will not 
be expected to receive every fact and its colouring 
without consideration. No reader, however, old 
or young, will be able to say that a single state- 
ment has been made of mere prejudice, nor once 
that loyalty to the Church of England means 
disloyalty to the Church of Christ. 


Children of the Resurrection is the happy title 
which has been given to a series of short papers 
on our Lord’s intimate friends, which were con- 
tributed to the Suxday Magazine by the late Dr. 
John Watson (Nisbet; 2s. net, in leather 3s. net). 
Dr. Watson was always best when he was most 
simply devotional. This book is the simplicity 
of devotion throughout. 


Pictures in the Book of Acts is the title of a 
nicely printed and outwardly altogether attractive 
commentary on the Acts of the Apostles written 
by David Anderson-Berry, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
(Glasgow: Pickering & Inglis; 1s. net) The 
commentary itself will be read with much pleasure 
by those, and they are not a few, who delight in 
eloquence. Take a paragraph :— 

‘Thus unknown the King of Glory rides on 
His way whilst the multitudes pursue their course ; 
and the frowning portal looks down in stony 
silence on all this evanescent clamour of many 
tongues and swallows up the shouting throngs in 
its Cimmerian Night to emerge another day when 
He Who rides the cynosure of adoring eyes then 
shall walk all gory to Golgotha, and they who vie 
in shouting “‘Hosanna—O Save!” the loudest 
shall cry, “ Away with Him! Away with Him!”’ 


4 


The new volume of the Oxford Church Text- 
books is an exposition of Zhe Athanasian Creed 
(Rivingtons ; 1s. net), by the Rev. A. E. Burn, DsD5 
Vicar of Halifax and Prebendary of Lichfield. 
The editor of the series had no hesitation in 
offering this subject to Dr. Burn. Dr. Burn’s 


21 


previous studies marked him out as the man in 
the Church of England to receive the first offer 
of it, and he has given himself to the work with 
as much care and conscience as though it were 
great enough to make a reputation by. In reality, 
his book is not so large as an ordinary encyclo- 
pedia article, but just like ordinary encyclopedia 
articles it has the matter of a great book packed 
conveniently and comfortably into it. 


Canon Tristram’s Watural History of the Bible 
has never been superseded. Parts of the ground 
have been covered by other writers, some of whom 
have written more fully and have had access to 
more recent information. But Tristram’s is the 
only book that covers the whole ground scientifi- 
cally. And we are thankful that the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge has issued 
another reprint of it on good paper .and in a 
handsome binding (5s.). 


In offering a new exposition of the Beatitudes, 
under the title of Heart Cures (Elliot Stock ; 
2s: 6d. \net),) the “Rev.; Hugh -Callan; MA., 
F.R.S.G.S., wisely makes no apology for adding 


to the pile of books on his subject, but (again 


wisely) writes an introduction in which he states 
his method of approach. ‘The point, he says, is 
to notice that in the Kingdom it is not position! 
that counts, but disposition. He is right. For 
why was the Pharisee not merciful and meek? 
Because his a¢tétude to God was wrong. Get him 
into the right attitude, the attitude of the pub- 
lican, ‘God be merciful to me, the sinner,’ and 
the right disposition will follow. Thus Mr, Callan 
is on proper lines. It is not poverty that is blessed, 
it is poverty that is rich toward God. 


Evangelism, like everything else, must now be 
social. But the Rev. David Lindsay, who has 
published a book on Social Evangelism (Stockwell), 
recognizes without any reserve that the individual 
himself must be evangelized before social evangel- 
ism can begin. His clearest, keenest chapter is 
on conversion; his deepest sorrow that we do 
not expect conversions now, and have even ceased 
to believe in them. 


If Mr. James Thin of Edinburgh would furnish 
a few more texts for the use of students similar to 
that which he has published under the title of 
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Greek Christian Literature, students would be his 
debtors thankfully. This small volume contains 
the Apologies of Quadratus and Aristides, the 
Epistle to Diognetus, and the Didache. The 
selection has been made by Dr. Bruce McEwen 
of the University of Edinburgh. The text has 
been carefully corrected throughout. 

To the study of Robert Browning, which is 
yet in its infancy, Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury, 
L.H.D., LL.D., of Yale, has made a notable 
contribution. It will not be acceptable to those 
who practise idolatry with Browning. For there 
is Criticism in it, and sometimes sharp criticism. 
There is criticism of Browning’s poetry, and there 
is criticism of Browning himself. 

But what is the book? It is a study of Zhe 
Early Literary Career of Robert Browning (Fisher 
Unwin; 4s. 6d. net). Now it is the early career 
that is puzzling. Why was there so much hesita- 
tion in recognizing this man’s genius? And why 
are there so many contradictions and questions of 
fact in respect of his life and work? Professor 
Lounsbury corrects many mistakes that have been 
made, solves difficulties, and reconciles contradic- 
tions. And especially he gives us clearly to 


understand why the recognition was delayed so 
long—or rather why it came, and then departed 
for a time. Yes, it is a notable contribution to 
Browning literature. 


The Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A., who will still be 
recognized as the author of the sensational book 
How to be Happy though Married, has been travel- 
ling in what has been called the Near East. And 
he has had his Bible with him on his travels. 
And now, under the title of Ze Unvarying East 
(Fisher Unwin; 7s. 6d. net), he has published a 
book which may not make the sensation of his 
first volume, but which ought to be very popular ; 
a book in which he has given an account of the 
scenes he has visited and of the passages in the 
Bible which he has found illustrated by these 
scenes.. It isa book of illustration more than of 
exposition, and contains plenty of anecdotes, old 
and new, Western, as well as Eastern. Scenes, 
incidents, and anecdotes are brought together in 
chapters under such heads as Agriculture, Beasts 
and Birds, Business, Celebrated Cities, and the 
like, an arrangement which has made the scientific 
value of the book more than it would otherwise have 
been, and takes nothing away from its pleasantness. 


The Message of Rudolf Eucken, 


By THE Rey, J. Dick Fieminc, D.D., PRorEssor or SysmemaTic THEOLOGY, AND LECTURER 
IN PHILOSOPHY, MANITOBA COLLEGE, WINNIPEG.! 


II. 


As we have seen, Eucken’s new metaphysical 
principle is that there is a realm of spirit, a real 
independent spiritual reality, not the product of 
the natural man, but communicating itself to him 
as the deeper reality of himself and the totality of 
nature. ‘That a new totality of life, a primary 
creative. power fashioning the world, makes its 
presence known to us—this is the cardinal principle 
on the attainment and vivid realization of which all 


1 The following corrections should be made in the first part 
of this paper :—P. 249”, 1. 18, ‘mankind’ for ‘manhood’ ; 
1. 3 (from bot.), ‘proved’ for ‘placed’; p.. 250, 1. 13 (from 
bot.), ‘depreciating’ for ‘deprecating’; 1. 7, ‘attitudes’ for 
‘altitudes’; p. 2512, 1. 15, ‘immanent’ for ‘ Immanuel.’ 


truth of thought and life depends.’ This eternal 
spiritual world, in which we increasingly participate, 
is the inward invisible soul of things that penetrates 
and sustains the visible; it is the deeper reality of 
which nature is but the surface, or prophecy. 

To some this cardinal thesis of Eucken will be 
too vague to be intelligible; to others it may be 
startling as a bolt from the blue. I cannot here 
explain the philosophical connexion of this view 
of spiritual reality with Plato and Plotinus, with 
Kant’s doctrine of phenomenal nature, with other 
activistic theories, and particularly with Green’s 
doctrine of an eternal consciousness realizing itself 
in the human soul under time conditions. I must 
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be content to show how Eucken applies it in various 
spheres ; for, after all, the value of such a view will 
depend on its power to explain and justify the 
nobler conceptions of life, and to unify the facts. 

We are specially interested here in his applica- 
tion of this positive idealism to the problem of 
religion. 

In its classical epochs, religion has always shown 
itself as an immense propelling power in human 
life, lifting men to a higher, supernatural world of 
the spirit, and so transforming and renewing the 
worldly relations. Spurred on by life’s contradic- 
tion and unrest men have sought to lay hold of a 
deeper life in fellowship with the Divine. Religion 
has always stood for a negation of the finite, and 
a new affirmation of deeper spiritual reality. It 
has thus created a reversal of all life’s values; 
and consequently it has either been accepted with 
deepest conviction, or has awakened the most lively 
Opposition ; bringing, therefore, not peace but a 
sword. This is most clearly seen in Christianity, 
the religion of religions, where we have a deeper 
negation of man’s natural life as one of weakness 
and frailty and sin, and at the same time a more 
strenuous affirmation of rest and blessedness in 
God. But the history of its progress reveals the 
problem of religion—how, namely, to realize the 
Divine life under temporal conditions, without 
destroying the time-values and without curtailing 
the spiritual life. We know that the problem was 
not solved by the Church of the Middle Ages. 
There we see, on the one hand, the Christian monk 
giving up the problem in despair and retiring within 
himself to a life utterly weak and ineffective ; and, 
on the other hand, the Christian ecclesiastic drag- 
ging down heaven to earth, clothing his faith in 
anthropomorphic and mythological forms and 
dogmas, and materializing the spiritual till it is 
lost in the magical. How pettily human are the 
prevailing conceptions of God! how sensuous the 
ideas of reward and punishment, of purgatory, 
heaven, and hell! What a strange combination 
of other-worldliness .and worldliness, in which the 
truly spiritual and Divine are well-nigh extinguished! 
Nor did the Reformation solve the problem : it was 
too much under the dominion of the system it con- 
demned to distinguish clearly what was substantial. 
And modern life has, largely because of this failure, 
turned to independent paths. We cansee this practi- 
cal dissolution of faith in the earlier Deistic systems 
which set God outside of the world of nature, or in 


a Pantheism which only found a place for God by 
identifying Him with nature, and finally in the 
present-day naturalism which finds no place for God 
at all, but sets forth nature in its bareness as the 
only infinite reality with which we have to do. As 
we have seen, such a standpoint cannot be finally 
accepted ; indeed, it only appears tolerable because 
it clothes its nakedness with high-sounding phrases 
about the progress of humanity, or the elevating 
power of reason ; because it clothes itself with con- 
fused thoughts, borrowed (so far as they have a 
meaning) from the very religion it decries. But 
that does not imply that we are to go back to the 
past, and rejecting the truth on which realism stands, 
to put on the old garments of an effete faith. The 
time rather calls for a new attitude to life, in which 
what is true in realism shall have its place, and for 
a revival of what is substantial in Christianity in 
forms appropriate to present-day life. ‘Religion 
will never win the indispensable simplicity, the 
victorious power of conviction necessary, if it does 
not speak to us in the thought, feeling, and even 
language of our time, but binds the present inflex- 
ibly to the past. When much in the old forms of 
religion has become to us anthropomorphic, or 
even mythological and magical, can we shut our 
eyes to the fact; dare we do so in the true interest 
of religion?’ The Christian world is fighting to- 
day a losing battle, just because it has pitifully 
failed to distinguish the substance of religion from 
its temporal forms, and indeed often put the forms 
in place of the substance, It does so when it 
attributes an unchanging Divine value to its 
doctrines and practices, and puts the Divine life 
of the spirit in the second place. It does so when 
it acts on the principle that doctrine or intellectual 
creed is the basis of Christianity, and so the basis 
of the Church. It does so when it proclaims 
that it possesses the final expression of truth—as 
though such finality were attainable by man. By 
such anachronisms the Christian Church is stand- 
ing in the way of its own progress, is concealing 
the real absolute virtue that lies in it. What is the 
true kernel of Christianity? It is a life redeemed 
and renewed; it is the welling up within man of a 
new depth of spiritual life, which liberates him in 
the measure he enters into it from the evil and sin 
of the world, and ennobles his entire life-interests. 
This spiritual life is no product of nature, or the 
natural man with his likes and dislikes, but the 
emergence of a new Divine spiritual reality in 
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him—a reality that is both fact and task; fact in 
so far as it represents eternal reality, and task in 
so far as it has to be more and more completely 
assimilated. Why is this not recognized? Be- 
cause.we are still bowing down to the worship of 
idols—the worship of forms and doctrines that are 
at best the outgrowths of religion, and so of second- 
ary value. And it will surely help us in the 
modern problem of extracting the substance from 
the old forms, if we make it clear to ourselves that 
the spiritual life in all its forms is no mere private 
matter, but the true influx of a higher reality into 
our life; and if against the superficial realism 
which holds to the immediate realities we present 
this spirit-life as the deeper reality of which nature 
is but the veil. 

And not only will this new conception of spiritual 
realism enable us to discriminate between substance 
and form in religion, but it will enable us to tran- 
scend the petty anthropomorphisms in the con- 
ception of God, which prevent religion from 
exercising its full power in modern times. The 
common conception of God as an external Creator, 
a particular person with attributes of the merely 
human kind, can scarcely be justified from the 
modern standpoint, which interprets nature from 
within, and so is bound to regard such anthropo- 
morphism as. mere mythology. It is true that the 
same scientific type of mind equally regards the 
spirit-life in man as a mere shadowy reflexion of 
what is material and sensible. But it is here that 
we can take our stand. Instead of wasting our 
strength in defending conceptions that we all 
recognize more or less to be mythological and 
childish, we can take our stand on the independent 
reality of the spirit-life as the very substance of all 
reality, and as the presupposition of science itself 
no less than of morality and religion. The par- 
ticularity of being we ascribe to God when we speak 
of His personality corresponds to the particularity 
or petty human side of our own life, which it is the 
very object of religion to enable us to transcend. 
The more we find our true life in the world of 
spirit, the less we consider the merely human and 
individual side of our life, and the more we become 
one with the totality of the life of spirit. In. other 
words, if we use personality in the common sense, 
then the religious life is the entrance into an im- 
personal, a self-denying life. If we still apply the 
conception of personality to God, Wwe must attach 
some higher meaning to personality, and think of 


God as the perfect concentration and fruition of 
that spiritual life, which also finds partial concentra- 
tion in our lives, so far as they are lifted above the 
mere particular into the universal life of the spirit. 
If the religious life implies the losing of our petty 
selfhood in God, why should we ascribe this petty 
selfhood to God Himself? Eucken admits, in- 
deed, that those who have the Divine within them 
will necessarily ascribe a centre of personal life to 
the source from which their life springs. In 
general, however, it seems best to define God, as 
the absolute life of spirit, the transcendent self- 
sufficing spiritual life that is the foundation of all 
reality—the life in which we ourselves share in the 
measure that we rise by our decision and our 
activity above the merely human and _ natural 
interests. From this standpoint, too, the problem 
of God’s transcendence or immanence, between 
which we stand hesitating to-day, will receive its 
true solution. For the Divine spiritual life assur- 
edly transcends nature and is superior to the world, 
and yet is active as the basal reality of the world 


itself, and finds growing realization in us; and so | 


the long debate between dualism and monism is 
solved. 

Eucken applies the same conception to morality, 
art, science, politics—to all the different spheres of 
life, and tries to show how it serves to co-ordinate 
all the. departments of life, and reveals a unity of 
striving within all the diversity. It must suffice 
here to show how, as he claims, his view serves to 
unite the truth and to save us from the error of the 
various types ,of present-day life which he has 
already analyzed. It will conserve the substantial 


truth of the old religious standpoint, and yet readily 


harmonize with all the veritable achievement of 
modern science, and so will set religions on a 
broader and more assured basis. It can recognize 
the truth that lies in naturalism and in the socialistic 
standpoint, in so far as they emphasize that 
man’s problem lies here, and not in an imaginary 
other world; but, on the other hand, it will call us 
to contend earnestly for the deeper spiritual values. 
And, again, this positive idealism stands so far side 


by side with the old idealism in its elevation of. 


spirit above nature. But whereas the old idealism 
tones down the distinction it has made by its 
Optimistic view of nature as entirely subservient to 
spirit, the new idealism will side rather with the 
religious point of view in asserting more firmly the 
opposition between the natural and the spiritual. 
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Nature is not simply, as the optimist thinks, the 
pure and undiluted manifestation of the spiritual 
and rational. The evil of the world is not solved 
by a few fine phrases—as when it is said that if we 
could place ourselves at some higher standpoint, 
we should see that all was very good. We do not 
stand at that high altitude, and neither does the 
optimist ; and we cannot accept such hypothetical 
imaginations as reality. Neither religion nor philo- 
sophy has solved the enigma of evil, as it stands in 
the double question, ‘If God is, whence the evil; 
and if God is not, whence the good?’ The only 
solution possible is the practical one—leaving the 
negation standing, to press on to the deeper 
affrmation—namely, that beneath this world of 
nature there is the deeper reality of the ‘spirit, 
which is able to lead us on to a triumphant and 
inexhaustible life. That some problems are de- 
clared to be at present unsolvable is quite in 
accordance with the activistic faith which Eucken 
holds. For if the mental life is but one aspect of 


the whole movement of the spirit, and that is a | 


continuous and progressive movement of assimila- 
tion of the Divine, no absolute philosophy can be 
attained. ‘Since,’ he says, ‘since in the end the 
truth of thought depends on the essential content 
of life, thought must get rid of the idea that at a 
given moment it can reach conclusions that are 
final for all time. Though it must necessarily 
insist on a truth which transcends time and 
possesses absolute stability, the stability of this 
truth does not lie in man, but in the spiritual life 
itself; and if man, as grounded in the spiritual life, 
must in some way or other participate in this truth, 
to work it out to a complete possession is a high 
goal to which we can only slowly approxijnate.’ 
But enough has been said to show the funda- 
mental positions of Eucken’s philosophy, His 
main constructive position lies in his positive 
idealism, in his conception of the life of spirit, as 
not a mere secondary product of nature, or even 
of human effort, but as the universal underlying 
ground of reality, the spirit-heaven in which we 
share in our science and art and philosophy and 
all genuine work, and still more profoundly share 
in our religious life. Whether we accept the 
position or not, Eucken must be recognized to 
have brought together and co-ordinated under his 
leading principle many aspects of truth. In 
philosophy he explains by it the apparently a priort 
element of knowledge, and solves the long contro- 


versy between rationalist and empiricist ; in ethics 
He finds a new light cast by his principle on free- 
dom, and what idealist ethics calls the ‘universal 
self’; while in religion he finds the principle most 
fruitful in ridding the life of faith of hampering 
traditions, and setting it on a new and stronger 
basis. 

The other fundamental view lies in the activistic 
doctrine that runs through all his writings—the 
general view, namely, that it is not our philosophical 
or theological doctrine that determines the life, 
but the life that determines the doctrine. The 
intellect has to take a more modest place than it 
has hitherto occupied ; it must stand not apart or 
above the other movements of life, but side by 
side with the rest. Reason is no isolated factor, 
working in a region abstracted from the other life- 
activities ; wherever it is productive of new truth, 
it is conditioned by the movement of life as a 
whole. As Eucken puts it: ‘Thought gets its 
determinate character, its clear aims and sure 
methods from the whole of life. It is conditioned 
by life’s movement and progress; and all hope of 
advance rests on the hope of a further deepening 
of life, the awakening of new powers. » It is not the 
mere knowing, but the movement of the whole life 
which renders progress possible. It is true, how- 
ever, that this life includes knowledge; it is not a 
life opposed to knowledge, and appealing (as the 
Pragmatist thinks) to supposed practical needs in 
opposition to it.’ This activism is not a new 
doctrine so far as theology is concerned; we all 
know to-day that theology is the outcome of the 
religious life, and not its foundation. But Eucken 
applies the same thought to philosophy, and in his 
exposition of philosophical systems he shows how 
everywhere a true philosophy has been the expres- 
sion of the life of the philosopher, and also of the 
life and spirit of his age. And he applies it 
to theology far more thoroughly than we are 
generally disposed to do. We think that we have 
adopted the principle that Christian doctrines are 
the outflow, and not the originating spring of the 
Christian life; but, in fact, intellectualism in preach- 
ing widely reigns. Dr. Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures 
on the Influence of Greece on the Christian Church 
are devoted to prove this very point. When we 
imagine that eloquent rhetoric is going to save 
men’s souls, or that the basis of conversion lies in 
some intellectual dogma; when we make more of 
intellectual assent than of moral earnestness ; when 
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we put belief in Christ’s Divinity above practical 
fellowship with His Divine Spirit, or belief in the 
Atonement above the power of the Cross; or 
when we insist on uniformity of doctrine as essen- 
tial to the unity of a Church; when we thus 
emphasize belief rather than life, and doctrine 
more than reality,—we are chargeable with intel- 
lectualism and hiding Christianity behind a screen. 
And while Eucken would hardly admit Dr. Hatch’s 
assumption as to the valuelessness of metaphysics, 
he would, I think, agree with him in his final word: 


‘Though you may believe that Iam but a dreamer 
of dreams, I seem to see—though it be on the far 
horizon—the horizon beyond the fields which either 
we or our children will tread—a Christianity which 
is not new but old, which is not old but new; a 
Christianity in which the moral and _ spiritual 
elements will again hold their place, in which men 
will be bound together by the bond of mutual, 
service, which is the bond of the sons of God; a 
Christianity which will actually realize the brother- 
hood of man, the ideal of its first communities.’ 


<>. 


The Pilgrim's Progress. 


By THE REy. JoHN KeELMAN, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


The Second Part. 


From the House Beautiful to the > 
House of Gaius. 


In this section Bunyan appears to have tired of 
the elaborate and artificial style which has dis- 
appointed the reader of the earlier pages of this 
part. He falls back on his own mother-wit again, 
and the writing is both natural and good. Part of 
the reason for this may be found in the fact that 
here the interest again centres round characters 
rather than curious incidents, and so brings the 
author back to human nature, where he is always 
most at home. A striking and beautiful example 
of the combination of the two centres of interest 
is found in the description of the Valley of 
Humiliation, which stands by itself as one of his 
masterpieces. 


The Curiosities of the House Beautiful. 


We have still a little time to linger among such 
quaint fancies as those to which we have already 
become accustomed, before we take the road again 
and reach the more strenuous thought. 

1. Lve’s apple—that curiosity that has cost so 
dear—is first shown. Much has been debated 
about the moral quality of knowledge, from the 
days of the Prometheus legend down to Marlowe’s 
and Goethe’s Haust. Christiana little knows how 
long a controversy she is epitomizing in her little 
sentence, ‘Food or poison, I know not which.’ 


| ferent remark from this good woman. 


The mere moralist and preacher would have been 
so impressed with the importance of knowing sin 
when one sees it, that he would have drawn a dif- 
But the 
humanist in John Bunyan, here or elsewhere, 
guides him to the exact and universal truth of 
human nature. Only, some touch of Puritan con- 
science apparently insists upon the side-note, ‘A 
sight of sin is amazing,’ lest the reader might be 
led to share Christiana’s doubt. 

2. Jacob’s ladder is the next sight, with the side- 
note, ‘A sight of Christ is taking.” No further 
explanation is given, which might explain the con- 
nexion between Christ and the ladder. Nor is 
any needed, for the limestone terraces of the 
Bethel hills, which presented so long ago this 
great gift to the religious imagination of the 
world, told of. a connexion between earth and 
heaven. But that which assured the connexion 
and established it eternally for man was the Incar- 
nation and the humanity of Jesus Christ. This 
seems to have been in His own mind when He 
told Nathanael that ‘Henceforth ye shall see 
heaven open, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending on the Son of man.’ It was an 
aspect of the Saviour which was peculiarly con- 
genial to John Bunyan. Apart from its bright 
appeal to fancy, it illustrates his delight in all de- 
vices for getting from earth to heaven. It is like 
one of those perplexing impulses, ‘sudden to start 
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off crosswise, not straight on,’ which Karshish 
noted in Lazarus. Pilgrims are often footsore, 
* and their weary hearts may well indulge themselves 
for an hour now and then with the vision of an 
immediate entrance to the heavenly land. 

3. Lhe golden anchor of hope is not a curiosity 
merely. They are told to take it down and carry 
it with them. Every imaginable confusion has 
entered into this metaphor. Gold is not-a good 
metal for the strain of moorings. A golden anchor, 
large enough to hold in turbulent weather, would 
have been a burden for Christiana many times 
heavier than Christian’s. And, finally, the whole 
figure is applicable only to the sea, and has no 
relevance at all for such an inland voyage as theirs. 
It is seldom that Bunyan so completely casts con- 
sistency to the winds; but when he does so, he 
does not apologize. He counts upon the under- 
standing of his reader. The passage reminds us 
of that beautiful incident! which Stevenson tells 
of old Captain Jenkins’ trophy to be hung in his 
dining-room: ‘I want you to work me something, 
Annie. An anchor at each side —an anchor — 
stands for an old sailor, you know—stands for 
hope, you know—an anchor at each side, and in 
the middle THANKFUL.’ There are two kinds 
of hope. There is false hope, which is the result 
merely of will and desire on the part of the spirit— 
like a cannon-ball ricochetting over the surface of 
the sea, only to sink when the initial impulse has 
failed. The true hope depends on no such impulse ; 
it is a thing which lays hold on hidden facts, and 
owes its value to their reality and stability. 

4. Relics of Abraham are shown them; very 
realistic the list is, with its ‘altar, wood, fire, and 
knife,’ not to speak of the mountain itself. Bunyan 
cares as little for possible misconstruction of his 
introduction of relics as we found him caring for 
such misunderstanding as to the Cross? The 
lesson of Abraham’s life is its record of love and 
self-denial coming down to Christian pilgrims from 
the grey dawn of history. These are the eternal 
things amid the fleeting shows of earthly life. 

The visit to the House Beautiful ends with 
music, of which there is so much in Part II. 
Prudence sings to the accompaniment of the vir- 
ginals, and we can only hope that the music is 
better art than the words. 

1Cf, the writer’s Hazth of Robert Louzs Stevenson, p. 245. 


2 For an interesting account of the subject of relics, cf. 
Lecky, History of Rationalism, vol. i. 197, 216. 


The Story of the Way. 


Great-heart returns, with gifts of food and drink, 
and his coming is like that of Kyd and Marlowe, 
the Elizabethan dramatists, who brought in the 
sense of stern reality and Titanic conflict to an 
age which had been amusing itself with the Pas- 
torals of Lyly. The departure is marked by some 
rather grotesque incidents. The Porter receives 
his gold angel (which Christiana refers to as a ‘small 
mite’), and acknowledges it in a somewhat Oriental 
fashion. If this man stands for an aspect of the 
Christian minister, it is certainly a very different 
aspect from that which Great-heart symbolizes. 
The incident of the birds which sing verses of 
psalms* in the grove, reminds us of the Bestiartes 
and other French Romances of an earlier century. 
The mention of Hercules, too, in the speech about 
Christian has a similar suggestion. But there is a 
human touch in Prudence’s saying, that ‘they are 
very fine company for us when we are melancholy.’ 
We had not imagined that they were ever melan- 
choly in the House Beautiful. And yet there, too, 
they are human, after all. A ‘scheme’ is also put 
into the hands of the pilgrims, for the Church 
tends towards organization and schemes. There 
is no possible scheme of the Interpreter’s House, 
and the things we may see there. 

The Valley of Humiliation appears utterly differ- 
ent from what Christian found it to be. Here it 
is a happy, healthy, and delicately beautiful place, 
‘beautified with lilies,’ like the Land of Beulah. 
The whole description of it is in Bunyan’s most 
exquisite and idyllic style, and its beauty is en- 
hanced by the introduction of the passage describ- 
ing the scene of Christian’s battle with Apollyon— 
terse, grim, and virile. Altogether, this is one of 
the most perfect literary achievements of the whole 
book. Monuments are frequent in Part IT.,* and 
here we find one erected to the memory of Chris- 
tian’s fight. They give the sense of history to 
the allegory, and project behind present spiritual 
experience a consciousness of the past which is of 
the greatest value. The ‘named houses’ of old 
cities, and the ‘speaking stones’ of many a moun- 
tain and moor, are silent but eloquent appeals to 
the new generation to play the man like their 
fathers. 

8 Cf. note upon versions of the Psalms, in the previous 


article of this series. 
4Cfh. The Road, i. p. 156. 
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Perhaps the sweetest touch in all this region is 
that of the shepherd boy with his verses, which 
have long been classical. For the sentiment, it is 
curious to recall the fact that in these same times 
Butler had written in his Hudibras : 


I am not now in Fortune’s power. 
He that is down can fall no lower. 


In spite of Butler’s residence near Bedford, there 
is no proof of any connexion between the poets 
but this coincidence. But far more interesting 
parallels to the passage may be found in Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Avcadia,! of whose shepherds he can 
write : 

For faithful heart, clean hands, and mouth as true, 

With his sweet skill my skilless youth he drew 


To have a feeling taste of Him that sits 
Beyond the heayen—far more beyond our wits. 


A still more striking parallel occurs in Pepys’ 
Diary, July 14th, 1667. ‘Walked upon the 
[Epsom] Downes, where a flock of sheep was ; and 
the most pleasant and innocent sight that ever I 
saw in my life. We found a shepherd and -his 
little boy reading, far from any houses or sight of 
people, the Bible to him ; so I made the boy read 
to me, which he did; with the forced tone that 
children do usually read, that was mighty pretty, 
and then I did give him something, and went to 
the father, and talked with him. He did 
content himself mightily in my liking his boy’s 
reading, and did bless God for him, the most like 
one of the old patriarchs that ever I saw in my life, 
and it brought those thoughts of the old age of 
the world in my mind for two or three days after.’ 
The Valley of the Shadow of Death, which in a 
few swift paragraphs gives the ghastly and spectral 
counterpart to the exquisite pastoral we have just 
left, shows Bunyan’s mastery of the art of terror to 
be quite equal to his idyllic power. Nothing could 
surpass the unconscious art of this passage. The 
secret of effective handling of the ghastly is always 
reticence and suggestion. Milton’s devil, with all 
his ‘hellish tumult,’ never really affrights us. He 
is at best but a combination of stage monster and 
Titanic genius. But here all is different. Professor 
James has pointed out that sound is the most 
potent of all the agencies for producing terror,? and 


‘Tt will be remembered that the original of the House 
Beautiful was built by Sir Philip Sidney’s sister; cf. Zhe 
Road, vol. i. p. 93. 

2 Psychology, p. 408. 


that fact is utilized to the full here. They hear a 
‘very great groaning as of dead men,’ ‘ words of 


lamentation spoken as of some in extreme torment,’ ' 


and ‘also a kind of hissing, as of serpents.’ The 
fiend comes upon them, but not as he came 
to Christian. He is ‘something yonder upon the 
road... . An ugly thing, child, an ugly thing.’ 
‘It’s like I cannot tell what.’ | Similarly ‘some- 
thing’ comes behind them, a ‘ great padding pace.’ 
Finally, a pit gapes across the path, enswathed in 
a great mist of darkness. 

From the point of view of literary effectiveness, 
this is well-nigh perfect. As to its meaning, that 
is evidently the morbid condition of the soul 
which humiliation is apt to produce. Christiana 
‘never was here before,’ nor can any tell what it 
means until they come into it themselves. Also, 
it is followed by ‘ stinks and loathsome smells ’— 
the utter disgust which is the lasting impression 
of such moods. There are parts of this description 
which remind us of the trolls of Ibsen’s Peer 
Gynt, both for realistic horror and_ spiritual 
meaning. 

There follows a battle with Giant Maul—a very 
brisk piece of writing. Who is this new giant— 
plausible sophist to young pilgrims, but would- 
be bully to Great-heart? Bunyan is wonder- 
fully free from bitterness about, his persecution, 
but there can be little doubt as to his meaning 
here. This Giant comes out of the same cave as 
Pope and Pagan ; and while the club is, of course, 
conyentional as the weapon of giants, yet it may 
here represent the mace of authority, for there is 
a certain formal and legal fashion in his words. 
He is surely the Civil Courts of Charles 1. ~The 
champions fight, and Great-heart falls on his knee 
for a moment. Then he recovers, and after a 
short prayer, conquers and slays the giant. 

There follows a moment of rest and relief and 
merry-making. Then they come to Mr. Honest, 
whose conversation occupies the remaining part 
of the section. It is very much in the style of the 
former part, and reminds us of Christian’s talk 
about Little-faith, except for the exceedingly curi- 
ous note of explanation which Bunyan inserts after 
the paragraph about Mr. Fearing and his playing 
on the bass. ‘I make bold to talk thus meta- 
phorically,’ is a note which would have been quite 
impossible in Part I. It shows the author more 
conscious in his art, and so further off from his 
story. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


The Cfiforen’s Bread and the Mogs 
(WE. ry. 21-28; UME. vit. 24-30). 


Sir Joun Hawkins, in his contribution to Zhe 
Synoptic Problem, has sought to account for St. 
Luke’s omission of any reference to this incident 
by suggesting that the story would naturally be 
distasteful to that Evangelist’s Gentile readers. 
‘The mother’s petition,’ he says, ‘is at first re- 
fused in terms of which we can only realize the 
discouragement when we call to mind the ancient 
and Oriental connotation—so different from our 
own in England now—of the name “dog”; and, 
to use Dr. Hort’s words, when at length the boon 
is “granted her, nothing is said to take away from 
its exceptional and, as it were, extraneous char- 
acter; it remains a crumb from the children’s 
table.” 2 

This interpretation of our Lord’s attitude and 
conduct presents considerable difficulty, and it is 
by no means clear that it is the right interpretation. 
The difficulties arising out of it are the following :— 

(a) It represents our Lord as sharing and as 
expressing in what, under the circumstances, can 
only be described as heartless terms—the contempt 
which Jews felt for Gentiles; so that the Christian 
doctrine of the comprehensiveness of the love of 
God, which is the greatest glory of Christianity, 
would thus appear to have been foreign to the 
mind and teaching of Christ Himself. 

(4) It makes our Lord condemn Himself in the 
fact of His doing the very thing which He Him- 
self, at the moment of doing it, declared to be 
improper.” 

It is possible, therefore, that Sir John Hawkins 
and the writers whom he quotes have missed the 
whole point of this remarkable incident, and that 
its real significance is quite other than they have 
supposed. 

The Lord Jesus had passed over into the bor 
ders of Tyre and Sidon, apparently for the purpose 
of retirement and rest; but even there He could 
not be hid. A Syrophcenician woman came to 
Him, praying Him to have pity upon her, and to 


1 Synoptic Problem, p. 73. 
2 The more probable reading in Mt 15°, viz. éeore instead 
of ort xadév, represents the action as not a mere impropriety, 


but rather as a moral impossibility. 


deliver her daughter from the demon with which 
she was possessed., For the moment Jesus gave 
no answer; and, as she kept following and entreat- 
ing, the disciples besought Him to send her away. 
It was this request of theirs which drew from 
Him His first utterance; and what He said was 
addressed ¢o them: ‘I was not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ Thus He 
begins to set before their mind a problem con- 
sisting of His words and His work, the solution 
of which in due course by them would open up to 
their understanding the all-embracing scope of the 
goodness of God. Having been sent by the Father 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel exclusively, 
He could not, unless by an act of wilful disobedi- 
ence, exercise His superhuman power on behalf of 
one who was not of the house of Israel. And yet, 
after having expressly directed the attention of the 
disciples to the limitation which the Father had 
imposed upon His ministry, He proceeded to per- 
form a miraculous work of healing on behalf of the 
Syrophcenician. What could this mean? Either 
that He who had ever taught the disciples that 
they must, above all things, seek to do the Father’s 
will, was now Himself deliberately transgressing 
that will, and pointedly directing their attention to 
the fact of His transgression—a thing unthinkable, 
—or else that, in a very real and true sense, this 
Canaanitish woman, too, was one of the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. But in what sense? The 
Lord Himself supplies the answer in the word that 
accompanies His miraculous work: ‘O woman, 
great is thy faith.’ Surely the true solution of this — 
problem of Christ’s word and work is that expressed 
in the words of St. Paul: ‘ Know therefore that they 
which be of faith, the same are children of Abra- 
ham.’? This doctrine, so intimately associated 
with the name of St. Paul, is, nevertheless, not St. 
Paul’s doctrine. It is the teaching of Jesus; and 
the clear apprehension of it by St. Paul was for that 
great Apostle the inspiration of his mission to the 
Gentiles. 

But for the woman also, and for all to whom she 
should tell the tale, it was necessary that the same 
truth should be indicated. She came and wor- 
shipped Jesus, saying, Lord, help me. He 
answered, It is impossible for me to take the 

3 Gal 3”. 
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children’s loaf and cast it to dogs! In the bold- 
ness of faith she replied, Nay, Lord, for even the 
dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their 
masters’ table. 

The mingled wit and pathos of her answer have 
diverted attention from the words of Jesus; and 
His subsequent conduct has been interpreted in 
the light of what se said rather than in the light 
of His own pronouncement. He had declared 
that it was not fitting that what the Father had 
provided for the children should be wasted upon 
dogs. Now, this heathen woman, who was asking 
so much of Jesus Christ, was but a dog in the 
sight of Israelites; and she knew it. If in the 
sight of Jesus also she was only a dog, she could 
not, after such words as these, expect from Him, 
nor could He possibly bestow, the signal mani- 
festation of the grace of God which she besought. 
But, moved by devoted love for her suffering child, 
and with sublime faith that unconsciously inter- 
preted for her heart the love that lay concealed 
beneath the outward harshness of the Sayiour’s 
words, she humbled herself to accept the place of 
the dogs, if only she might share the crumbs. And 
in an instant Christ exalts her to the children’s 
seat at the Heavenly Father’s table. In His esti- 
mation, she is no dog. No chance crumbs that 
fall from the table are to be her portion, but rather 
all that her heart can desire of the Father’s limitless 
bounty: ‘O woman, great is thy faith. Let it be 
done unto thee even as thou wilt.’ And the work 
accompanied the word: her daughter was healed 
from that very hour. 

Once more, if the solution of the problem is not 
already plain, we may find it in the words of St. 
Paul: ‘So then, they which be of faith are blessed 
with faithful Abraham’; and again, ‘For ye are 
all children of God through faith in Christ 
Jesus.’ 

It may well be that the disciples did not then 
fully grasp the significance of what they saw and 
heard, any more than they realized the full meaning 
of that other memorable incident at the well of 
Sychar. But afterwards, when the Risen Saviour 
sent them forth into all the world to preach the 
gospel to every creature, or when St. Peter recounted 
to them his vision on the housetop, and the words 
‘What God hath made clean,’ they would perhaps 
remember the things that Jesus had spoken. May 
we not find, indeed, an echo of the Saviour’s words 
in the language of St. Peter at the Council of Jeru- 


salem: ‘And He made no distinction between us 
and them, cleansing their hearts by faith’? 
G. E. Forp. 
Bilston. 


Gafatians iv. 3l-v. 1. 


Is it not possible that the original reading of this 
passage was as follows? 
GAN Ths edevOpas rH eAevbepia ypas Xpurrds 


jrcvbépwoev. ev 7H edevbepia ov YY Tuas 


Xpiords eAevOepwoey otyKere, K.7.X. 


From the above reading it seems possible to ex- 
plain the various readings in the MSS. The early 
omission of év before the second clause, which 
could easily happen, would give rise to supposed 
corrections of the text. 

W. R. W. GARDNER. 


| Zettoun, Leyft. 


+ 
+ 


Our Wotber the Worm. 


In. Mr. Thomson’s sermon in THE ExposiToRy 
Times for February, certain statements of Darwin 
about the work and value of the earthworm are 
repeated in an unqualified and indefensible form. 
Vastly useful as the earthworm is, it is by no means 
indispensable to the life of vegetation. 

In the boundless north-west of Canada, where 
the finest wheat in the world is grown, and where 
the prairie grass springs from the virgin soil to the 
height of three to six feet, there is not a single 
earthworm. This interesting fact, which I was 
able to verify by personal observation during a year 
of residence on the prairie, was first brought to my 
notice, the day I landed in Canada, by a Doctor 
of Divinity, who added the remark, ‘That touches 
Darwin’s theory about God’s little plough.’ 

To say, therefore, that without the worm ‘the 
earth would be like a piece of iron; so hard that 
no rain could ever penetrate it, so closely packed 
that no roots could go down into it; and, even if 
they could, so dry and dead that no living thing 
could draw one grain of food from its stony heart,’ 
is simply a riot of fancy. It illustrates the danger 
of that childlike faith, so characteristic of our time, 
which accepts as infallible every statement uttered 
in the name of science. 

J. H. Morrison. 

Falkland. 
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——- * Materedat it with thy Goot’ 
| (Meut. ri. 10), 


_ In the rice-growing districts of China, where water 
is so necessary, and yet the farmers, as a general 
rule, work on the principle of ‘never doing to-day 
_what can be put off until to-morrow,’ we constantly 
_ see the text literally fulfilled. 

These pumping machines are of a trough-like 
_ construction, of various lengths and dimensions 
up to about zo feet long—hard wood boards 
_ from 7” x 4” to 14” x 7” x 2" thick, with short pieces 
_of wood wedged in the centre and the ends so 
arranged as to couple easily to its fellow, thus 
_ making an endless chain, which revolves round the 
_ cogged wheels at each end of the trough. 

The upper end is fixed to an ‘axle’ of varying 
lengths. In this axle spokes are inserted as in 
the hub of a cart-wheel, the outer ends of which 
are rounded. ‘This is placed in a framework with 
upright posts and a crossbar connecting them at 
the top, about four feet above the axle. When 
put together two to eight men (or women) mount 
on the spokes, and, with arms thrown over the 
cross bar at the top, press down their feet, and the 
water is lifted. Sometimes two or three machines are 
necessary to lift the water from terrace to terrace. 

This is always regarded as ‘hard labour,’ and 
many are the murmurs at the inconsiderateness 
of ‘Heaven’ or ‘The Ruler of Heaven’ for not 
sending the rain just when and how they wish. 
On the other hand, opening the embankments 
to let the water flow to the lower terraces, whether 
with spade or feet, is never regarded as labour. 

After twenty-one years’ experience in districts 
where all burdens are carried on poles over men’s 
shoulders, I can safely say that at least 99 per cent. 
find the shoulders give out and not the feet. ° 

W. E. ENTWISTLE. 


China Inland Mission, 
Liuanchow, Vin Wuhu, China. 


= 
cs 


Epbesians t. 6. 


In the December number Mr. James Matthew 
suggests, as a rendering of Eph 1°, ‘To the praise 
of the glory of his grace, wherein he graced us 
in the Beloved.’ But is the English language 
tolerant of such a use of ‘grace’ asa verb? How 
would this rendering do, ‘To the praise of the 


glory of his grace,’ or, ‘To the praise of his 
glorious grace’ (which is probably just about what 
the writer meant), ‘of which he graciously made us 
partakers in the Beloved’? Thus we retain the 
rather awkward genitive of the original and bring 
out the idea of Grace. BE. VisPRarrh 


Congregational College, Victoria, Australia, 


———— 


She Earliest Quotation of Fobn 
ptt. 38, 39. 


In connexion with the correspondence on the 
meaning of Jn 78-89 (THE Exposirory TIMES, 
XXlll, 180, 235 ff.), attention may be called to a 
place which seems to contain the earliest quota- 
tion from or, at least, an allusion to this passage. 
In the well-known letter of the Christians in 
Gaul about the persecution at Lyons (175 A.D., 
preserved by Eusebius, Ast. Lccl. v. i), they say 
about the martyr Sanctus, that he remained stead- 
fast under all tortures: 
tro THs obpaviov mnyfs Tov vdaTos THs Cwns TOV 
éEvovros éx THS vNdvos TOd Xprorod dpoor- 


Copevos Kat évdvvapovpevos, 


‘being refreshed (as with dew) and strengthened 
by the heavenly spring of the living water wéztch 
goes out from the belly of the Christ. |That there 
is an allusion to Jn.7%8 can scarcely be doubted ; 
Ed. Schwartz quotes the passage on the margin 
of the new (Berlin) edition of Eusebius (vol. i. 
p. 410); but it is difficult to say how to combine 
it with our present text. Did these Christians 
construe ? 
edy tis Ould, épxéc Ow mpds pe 
Kal Tivérw 6 moTevwn eis ee’ 
Kabas eirev 1) ypadhy 
Tlorapot ex THs KotAlas Avrov pevoovor, 

Under avrod they must have understood Him, the 
Christ, not the Christian. For brevity I may refer 
to a short paper on the passage in Zeitschrift fur 
die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (1909), 323, Where 
Jn 19%4 is mentioned as the second passage which 
might be alluded to. Ex. NESTLE. 

Maulbronn. 


+ 
¥ 


Ehe Cate of the Traitor. 


WHERE we read, in Ac 138, that Judas falling head- 
long (mpynvijs ‘yevopevos) burst asunder in the midst 


Oa 
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and all his bowels gushed out, Papias seems to 
have read zpyobels or rerpynopevos. Also in the 
Acta Pilati Br (ed. Tischendorf, 290) we have 
eAdxicev érptoOn, which is=éxpyoOy. It does not 
seem to be recognized that this agrees with the 
law on the faithless woman, whose ‘belly shall 
swell,’ Nu 521-2227. LXX «apyoOnoerat 


KolAlav. 


TV 
Nu 57/7 ought to be put as reference 
on the margin of Ac 138, Eps. NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. 


P.S.—A strange coincidence! These lines were 
written on the night of 31st January, when, pre- 
paring for a lesson on the O.T., I read Josephus, 
Arite WIT 253.163 


> n 
avo Gav ely, 


THV yaotépa Tpnobetoav OvUTWS 
Next morning I received Zhe Journal 
of Theological Studies for January, with the elabo- 
rate article of the Bishop of Ely (F. H. Chase), 
‘On xpnvis yevouevos in Ac 138’ (pp. 278-285). 
He quotes Nu 5727, but does not point out the 
internal relation between the two passages. The 
testimony from the Acta Pilati is not mentioned 
by the bishop. : ‘ 


+ 
> 


DPsafm rrri. 20. 


IN a recent number of Tur. Exposirory TIMEs 
(vol. xxiil. p. 184), Dr. Nestle, in agreement with 
Dr. Cheyne and others, proposes an emendation 
of the text in order to substitute ‘the covert 
of thy wings’ for ‘the covert of thy presence’ 
(R.V.), which latter rendering he considers ‘a 
strange expression.’ I gather that the only ground 
for the proposal is Dr. Nestle’s difficulty in the 
interpretation of the present rendering. I venture 
to submit that when the passage is studied as 
poetry the difficulty disappears. The thought of 
the Psalmist has a parallel in a modern poem. 
Wordsworth has two poems on the skylark. In 
the shorter‘ of the two he pictures the bird as a 
‘type of the wise,’ and, following its flight sky- 
wards, writes : 


Leave to the nightingale her shady wood; 
A privacy of glorious ght is thine. 


The very glory of the sunshine protects the bird 
from the eye cf man. Is not this also the Hebrew 
poet’s thought of the persecuted soul that draws 
near to God? In the light of His countenance it 
is hidden from hostile eyes. Ac 2211, ‘And when 


I could not see for the glory of that light’— 
supports this view. A. D, MartTIN. 
Buxton. 


+. 
——_-_——-—_ 


She iret Recorded (Prayer in 
the (Bibee. 


In Zhe Book of Bible Prayers, published by Mr. — 
J. B. Marsh of Manchester, dated, I suppose, in — 
the sixties of last century and dedicated to his 
pastor, the Rev. G. B. Bubier of Salford, the first 
place is given to the prayer of Melchizedek for 
Abram: ‘Blessed be Abram of the most high 
God, possessor of heaven and earth; and blessed 
be the most high God who hath delivered thine 
enemies into thine hand.’ Unselfish intercession 
is thus the beginning of all the prayers of the 
Bible, and is heard sounding through all its pages, 
the grand diapason of all its music. 


W. Horr Davison. 
Bolton, Lancs. ; 


Ebe Orante. 


Dr. D. PLooy, in THe Exposirory TIMES, 
xxiii. 268, writes: ‘The peculiar meaning of the 
“orante” is the cross and the baptismal con- 
fession of Christ.’ Should not Ac 9" be quoted 
in connexion with this: Ecce enim orat. idod yap: 
And the martyrologies give many 
instances of the final ‘good confession,’ before the 
fire, the wild beasts, or the axe, being with prayer. 
GEORGE FARMER, 


mpowevxyeTat ? 


Walmer. 


+. 
+ 


G Aew Word for the Greek 
Testament. 


In Mk 14’ all editions print «d zouvjoar as two 
words ; but the noun etzrouwo (He 131°) proves that 
there must have been a verb cizovely (as one 
word); and, in fact, the Codex Vaticanus ac- 
centuates edroujyoar not only in Mk., but also, for 
instance, in Is 412°, etroujoare cai Kaxooare. The 
same MS. writes regularly d:arotro instead of da 
tovro; and I do not see why we should not 
follow this practice. Es. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. 
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Recent BiograpByp. 
James Hutchison Stirling. 


With commendable piety and with consummate 
ability Miss. Amelia Hutchison Stirling has written 
the biography of her father—/ames Hutchison Stir- 
ling (Fisher Unwin; ros. 6d. net). It is a current 
impression that Dr. Hutchison Stirling’s talents 
never found opportunity for their exercise. That 
impression is net removed by the biography. But 
it is made very clear that only in the matter of 
public office was the opportunity denied him. 
And what he lost in that way was made up, and 
more than made up, by the recognition of his 
friends and home. To have gained and held the 
adoration of a daughter, herself so able and 
_energetic, is recognition which many a man would 
esteem above all office or emolument. 
The child was father of the man. ‘A little 
anecdote which’ he was often heard to relate 
would seem to show that, even at nine or ten, the 
future philosopher had within him that spirit of 
faith, which, later, he regarded as part of his 
mission to endeavour to reawaken in the minds of 
thinkers who were still under the influence of the 
eighteenth-century sceptical enlightenment. It 
happened, one evening, that he was very anxious 
to accompany his brother David, who was some 
/ten years older than himself, to some place of 
“entertainment, and being refused permission, he 
determined to go without it. So when his brother 
set out from the house, James slipped out after 
him, shut the door, took the key with him, and 
eagerly followed. It was a dark evening, and the 
boy found it by no means easy to keep in sight 
the figure of his brother, whose longer strides bore 
him rapidly through the streets, which were no 
doubt but dimly lighted in those days of the 
infancy of gas-illumination. Absorbed in his one 
object, he forgot everything else, till, suddenly— 
he knew not how or why—the thought of the 
house-key flashed into his brain, and he found it 
was gone! The shock of this alarming discovery 
brought his steps, and even his heart, as it seemed, 
to a sudden stop. For a moment or two he stood 
paralyzed ; then, with the spontaneity of instinct, 
he turned to the only power that could help—in 
the agony of his mind, he prayed to God to help 


(lous. 


him to find the key. Retracing his steps for a few 
yards, he stopped, and his fingers, groping over the 
pavement in the dark, closed on something hard 
and cold. It was the lost key! 

‘How profound was the impression left on the 
mind of the philosopher by this incident is proved 
by the fact that he alludes to it in a letter written 
in 1904—seventy-four years after it took place !— 
remarking that the experience “acted as focus to 
what I say of prayer in the Secret of Hegel— 
Prayer must be believed, as it were, to stay the 
arm that sways the universe.” It was no doubt 
present to him, too, when, in 1877, he concluded 
that strange poem which contains the summary of 
his philosophy (Z am that Jam) with these lines :— 


Brute is the world in externality, 
And blind, still stumbling in contingency ; 
But I, even I, am Lord: I will control 


The monstrous masses, as they wheel, and 
check 

Them there, and smooth the pillow for thy 
head— 


Make thou thyself but mine—but me—in Prayer? 


That is a long quotation. It will make many 
more words superfluous. Let it be understood 
simply that while the life itself is recorded with 
generous fulness and with frank loyalty, the 
biographer has done us the further service of 
showing what were the grounds upon which so 
high an estimate was formed of Dr. Stirling’s work, 
and especially of his great book Zhe Secret of 
fegel, The biography is never used for the 
discussion of philosophy. The chapter on Zhe 
Secret of Hegel offers even to the uninitiated an 
entrance into the ‘Secret,’ but it does this while 
fulfilling part of the purpose of the biography. 


Bishop Ernest Wilberforce. 


The Life of the Right Rev. Ernest Roland 
Wilberforce, First Bishop of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
afterward Bishop of Chichester—such is the full 
title which Mr. J. B. Atlay has given to his life 
of Bishop Ernest Wilberforce (Smith, Elder, & Co. ; 
tos. 6d. net). Mr. Atlay is the author of a Memoir 
of Sir Henry Acland and other biographical books, 
so that he knows how to write biography, and he 
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has written this biography well. He maintains a 
steady level of excellence throughout. If he never 
rises to the very highest height of passionate 
devotion, he certainly never descends to any 
depth of bathos or bad taste. And his accom- 
plishment is the more meritorious that it is 
manifest he had extremely little material to work 
upon. Bishop Ernest Wilberforce kept no diary ; 
he was in far too great a hurry all his life to be 
a letter writer; and with the single exception of 
temperance there was no great public cause with 
which he was prominently identified. Neverthe- 
less, the biography was worth writing, and it has 
been, as we said, thoroughly well written. 

If Bishop Ernest Wilberforce had not the 
intellectual range of his father, Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce, he had something of more conse- 
quence than that—concentration of will and 
transparency of motive. It was sometimes said 
that he lived to show that a Wilberforce could 
have another aim in life than to be ‘all things to 
all men,’ and that consequently he was not so 
careful to avoid the ‘entrance into a quarrel’ as. he 
might have been. But if he had his enemies, and 
more of them than he need have had, he had 
friends not a few who ‘grappled him to their 
soul with hooks of steel.’ 

The home life of such a man is sure to be a 
beautiful one, and there is nothing finer in the 
book, or indeed in anything that we have seen in 
recent biography, than this letter which was 
written by one of his boys while at school in 
Winchester : 

‘My Daruine FaTtHEeR,—Thank you very much 
for your letter... I wish you hadn’t been so 
terribly busy last holidays, for I don’t seem to have 
seen anything of you all the time, but next holidays 
we will make up for it; and in the meanwhile I 
want you to take a little holiday. I couldn’t help 
noticing when I was at home, that you didn’t seem 
at all well and that you hadn’t got properly strong 
again from that horrid influenza; and I am sure 
that the only way to get properly well is to go 
away for a bit on a sea voyage or some other little 
trip. I know how every one is bothering you to do 
so, and how unpleasant the idea of it is to you, 
who don’t like giving in to anything, least of all, to 
doctors and suchlike. . . . I know what a strong 
will and what indomitable pluck you have, and how 
you love to stand up against anything, however 
strong it is, and that in the end you generally over- 


come all difficulties; but influenza is no common 
kind of illness; it affects the strongest men most 
and leaves them weaker than those who are 
naturally weak, 

‘Do forgive me writing in this fatherly way to 
you—but I do it out of my own love to you, my 
darling Father, and out of love for Mother, for I 
don’t think you can tell how sad she is at your 
being so unwell. I know this is all stale advice 
that I have written, for so many men, and all of 
them knowing so much more than I do, have told 
you just the same thing, but, as they have so far 
failed, I thought that I would try and persuade you, 
and I hope and pray I may not have written in 
vain. Don’t be angry with me for writing this 
letter, but do think it over seriously, and I pray 
God that you may think it right to take a good 
rest. And now good-bye, darling Father, with 
very much love.—Ever your devoted son, ROLAND. 

‘P.S.—I put “private” at the beginning as I 
thought you would like to read it through by 
yourself first.’ 


John Wesley’s Journal. 


The third volume of the standard edition of 
The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M. (Kelly), 
is not behind the previous two in human interest. 
And, again, not a little of the interest is found in 
the footnotes. There we read the story of Grace 
Murray, the impulsive interference of his brother 
Charles, who protested, ‘All our preachers would 
leave us, all our societies disperse,’ if John married 


‘so mean a woman’; her marriage to Bennet; 
- . . 
John Wesley’s distress when the news was brought 


to him, ‘but I could not shed a tear’; and then 
the reconciliation with Charles. ‘Too late,’ says 
the footnote, ‘Charles Wesley discovered that he 
had persuaded John Bennet to marry his brother’s 
betrothed fiancée and had led Grace to believe 
that “the important person” who had steadfastly 
loved her for ten years had actually expressed the 
wish that, for the sake of the work of God, she 
would marry another. It was indeed,’ continues 
the editor, ‘not a “Comedy,” but a “ Tragedy of 
Errors.” The marriage of Grace Murray, either 
with Bennet or Wesley, was, fer se, a matter of 
small moment compared with a breach between 
John and Charles Wesley, which must, at that 
critical period have either rent the Methodist 
Society in twain, or, more probably, scattered it 
to the winds. The disaster was averted by the 
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tact and tenderness of George Whitefield and John 
Nelson, and by John Wesley’s extraordinary self- 
control and charity.’ . 

The volume covers the period of activity from 
1742 to 1751. 


George Fox’s Journal. 

From the Cambridge Press has been issued a 
new edition of Zhe Journal of George Fox (2 vols., 
21s, net). It is a handsome book; a book 
which, outwardly at any rate, neither the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge nor the Society of Friends 
need be ashamed of. But more than that, it is 
at last an edition of the Journal which has been 
called for by the modern demand for unprejudiced 
accuracy and which is worthy to be placed beside 
the great standard edition of Wesley’s Journal. 
It is a satisfaction to know that editions of both 
these great works have been produced (or are 
being produced, for Wesley’s Journal is not 
complete yet) in our day with the sole object of 
reaching the truth and setting down everything as 
it is known, without favour and without fear. 

The editor of the Journal is Mr. Norman 
Penny, F.S.A., who is editor of the Journal of 
the Friends’ Historical Society, and librarian of 
the Friends’ Reference Library, Devonshire House. 
His position gives him quite unique opportunities 
for discovering the best text of the Journal and 
for writing the most useful notes on it, and he 
has used his opportunities with judgment and 
discrimination. Nor has he been reluctant to 
call to his assistance other historians of Quakerism, 
such as Mr. W. C. Braithwaite of Banbury. ‘This 
edition of the Journal is accepted by the Society 
of Friends as the standard edition to which all 
writing on Quakerism must henceforth refer. 


Booker T. Washington. 

If ever a man had a mission Mr. Booker T. 
Washington has it, and if ever a man deserved 
to succeed in his mission it is the same man. His 
new book is a sort of biography ; its title is JZ 
Larger Education (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s.). But 
like all the rest of his books it has been written 
for the purpose of healing the breach between 
Black and White, and it is written in so concil- 
iatory and yet so manly a spirit that it surely 
cannot fail to make some impression in that 
direction. Mr. Washington is as earnest as the 
Apostle Paul, and just because of his earnestness 


he is as ready to become all things to all men. 
He has a chapter entitled ‘My Experience with 
Reporters and Newspapers,’ in which, an enemy 
might say, he pats the reporter on the back for 
his own purposes. But the saying would be un- 
true. Every word in it is straightforward, truthful, 
and in good taste. 


Hudson Taylor. 


We have no right to say of any man that it 
would have been better if he had never been 
born. Only One had that right. But of many 
a man’s biography we could say it would have 
been better if it had not been written. Shall we 
say this of the biography of Hudson Taylor? The 
man was so supremely great that only the greatest 
kind of biography could be satisfactory. And his 
greatness was of goodness, the highest and the 
most difficult to describe. 

But Hudson Taylor left a son, able and willing. 
That son married a wife able and willing as himself. 
And the biography we have of Hudson Taylor, 
written by Dr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor, is one of 
the most lifelike and therefore greatest biographies 
that have been published for many a year. The 
whole life’s history is not in it. Its title is Hudson 
Taylor in Early Years (Morgan & Scott; 7s. 6d.). 
The rest will follow. It was a good plan to give 
the biography in parts. ‘Two or three great volumes 
coming out at once would have frightened half 
the readers who will read this book and wait 
anxiously for its successor. 

We are receiving from the Bollandists every now 
and then a new volume of the ‘Acta Sanctorum.’ 
There is a larger Acts of the Saints being acted 
and described, and this is a volume of it. We 
sometimes wonder if Christ could countenance 
the deeds that are attributed to some ‘saints’; 
this saint seems to our modern apprehension to 
be wholly after the mind of Christ. Even in his 
early years, do we not see that Christ was formed 
in him his hope of glory ? 


G. W. E. Russell. 

The Right Hon. George W. E. Russell has 
been for some time—not in his dotage, no by no 
means, but in his anecdotage. His latest book he 
calls Afterthoughts (Grant Richards; 7s. 6d. net). 
It is a book to pick up as you might pick up some 
frivolous volume of fiction when, the day’s work is 
over. It is the easiest of easy reading—remini- 
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scences that are restful, that require no effort to | 


understand, and that furnish no untimely excite- 
ment. There is one rousing chapter, and fortunately 
it is found near the beginning. It is the chapter 
on Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. At every stage 
of her struggle against the greatest of human 
abominations, says Mr. Russell, Mrs. Stowe was 
nobly backed by her brother, Henry -Ward 
Beecher. In 1856 the great ‘preacher gave in his 
church at Plymouth an object-lesson in Slavery, 
not soon forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
‘The solemn, impressive silence of that vast 
congregation was absolutely painful when a young 
woman slowly ascended the stairs leading to the 
pulpit. Instantly assuming the look and manner 
of a slave-auctioneer, the minister called for bids. 
“Look,” he exclaimed, “at this marketable com- 
modity—human flesh and blood like yourselves. 
You see the white blood of her father in her 
regular features and high, thoughtful brow. Who 
bids? Look at her trim figure and her wavy 
hair—how much do you bid for them? She is 
sound in wind and limb. J’ll warrant her. “Who 
bids ? 
formed. What do you bid for her? She is a 
Christian woman—I mean ‘a praying nigger’— 
and that makes her more valuable, because it 
ensures her docility and obedience to your wishes. 
‘Servants, obey your masters,’ you know. Well, 
she believes in that doctrine. How much for her? 


Will you allow this praying woman to be sent back | 


to Richmond to meet the fate for which her father 
sold her? If not, who bids? Who bids?” 


‘The congregation was wrought to the highest | 


pitch of excitement. Some one laid a bank-note 
at the preacher's feet. 
were passed round, and money and _ jewellery 
poured into them. 
and rings, and men unfastened their watches. 
From time to time Beecher’s voice rang out, “In 
the name of Christ, Christian men and women, 


how much do you bid?” 


‘The congregation was stirred beyond descrip- | 


tion, and a well-known merchant rose in his place 
and said that, whatever deficiency in the price 
demanded remained when the collection 
counted up, it would be made good by himself 
and his friends. ‘*Then 


pent-up emotion of the audience found vent in | 


sobs.’ 


Her feet and hands are small and finely | 


Then the collecting plates | 


Women took off their bracelets | 
| have his praise from God.’ 


you are free,” said | 
Beecher, turning to the girl beside him, and the | 


/ we should desire him.’ 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustrations this month have been 
found by the Rev. H. D. Waller, Flushing, N.Y., 
and the Rev. W. B. Hoult, M.A., B.D., Rawten- 
stall, Manchester. 


Illustrations for the Great Text for May must 
be received by the 1st of April. The text is 
Is 40%8, 


The Great Text for June is Is 53%‘ Who 
hath believed our report? and to whom hath the 
arm of the Lord been revealed? For he grew up 
before him as a tender plant, and as a root out of 
a dry ground: he hath no form nor comeliness ; 
and when we see him, there is no beauty that 
A copy of Agnew’s Lz/e’s 
Christ Places, or any volume of the ‘Scholar as 
Preacher’ series, or of the ‘Great Texts of the 
Bible,’ will be given for the best illustration 
sent. 


The Great Text for July is Ro 1°: 4—‘ Con- 
cerning his Son, who was born of the seed of 
David according to the flesh, who was declared to 
be the Son of God with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrection of the dead ; 
even Jesus Christ our Lord.’ A copy of Mac- 
Culloch’s The Religion of the Ancient Celts, or of 
Curtis’s A History of Creeds and Confessions, will 
be given for the best illustration sent. 


The Great Text for August is 2 Ch 252—‘ He 
did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord, 
but not with a perfect heart’; along with 2 Ch 
3171‘ He did it with all his heart, and prospered.’ 
A copy of Dykes’ The Christian Minister and his 
Duties, or of Farnell’s Greece and Babylon, will be 
given for the best illustration sent. 


The Great Text for September is 1 Co 45— 
‘Wherefore judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come, who will both bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and make manifest the 
counsels of the hearts; and then shall each man 
A copy of Farnell’s 
Greece and Babylon, or of any volume of -the 
‘Scholar as Preacher’ series, will be given for the 
best illustration sent. 


Those who send illustrations should at the same 
time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. Illustrations to be sent to the Editor, 


| Kings Gate, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
was 
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